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PROBLEMS THE CREAHQW OF A STAHmV VTALBCT OF gOMAW^S* 



KOI ^omanjs (Romanf» Romany) fs the collective name for the dialects spoken 
by six million or more C'GypsIes'*) throughout the worlds Some of these 
diverge from each other to the extent that at the World Rofninl Congress In 
London In I97l» and again In I972» It vas often necessary to empto/ French as 
the coiwion medium of conmunlcatlon« This fact made very apparent the reallz* 
atlon that If ^om are to make their own way toward a united Future perhaps 
to the eventual creation of the Gypsy state of Qomanestin — a standardized 
language Is essential. GItSi Sarkon» one European delegate at the 1972 Congress 
made this clear to the participants: B dobina Z« ^ibSke ketanemiskea 8*0 anglw6 
P&80 karing o JcetanmSs sat ekh l^mis^ "the achievement of linguistic unity Is 
the first step toward unity as a peopte**« 

1<02 This paper Is an endorsement of Sarkon^s statement^ and an examination 
of some of the problems Involved in creating a unified^ standardized dialect 
for a fragmented language and people* 
1*10 Thm origin of Romanes 

1«t1 $oman£s Is demonstrably a neo*Indtan language* but Its exact affiliations 
wtthin the Indo-lranlan subfamily are not known with precision* Its similarity 
to Indian languages was first noted by an Austrian minister* Stefan Val!* who 
In 1760 discovered that the language of some Natabarl Indians studying at the 
time In Holland shared many features with the speech of the ^ungd»rlan ^om with 



whom h# was «cquafntftd« Stktly dt Doba was probably tht f frst to announct 
these slmtlarftles fn prfnt (In 1763)^» followed by Jacob Rudlger (In 1782)^. 
The scholar Helnrlch GretlMnn luggelted an especially dole link between 
|omtn<s and Surety a language Spoken In north*west indla* » year later^« Sub- 
sequent scholars such as Batalllard, Pott» Hikloslch, Grierion, Paspatt, Bloch, 
&c*t brought further connections with the Indian languages to Ughti but not 
until the later studies of Alfred Wbolner't developed by John Sampson** was a 
more easterly origin posited for QomanCs. The most complete work to date 
pursuing this argument* that ^oman^s had a Central Indian (^aurasenl) rather 
than a Oardic (Palsa^I} origin, was that of Turner published In 1926^. 
It 12 The name l^cmf If cognate with the modern Hindi [dom]^, would Suggest as 
Kenrick and Puxon point out^, that the Indian ancestors of the ^om remained 
peripheral to the strictly maintained, caste-dlvlded system* Jan KochanowskI 
(Vanya de 611a), a Roman6 historian and linguist now resident In Paris, has 
suggested ^* that the migration out of north-central India might have been 
precipitated by Increasing warfare among, «nd Interference from, the rest of the 
population* 

1*13 Because of lexical and phonological retentions In modern $oman£s, It Is 
possible to be fairly certain that this northwesterly movement occurred before 
the middle of the third century B<C<, since knowledge of the features of 
several SaurasenI Prakrit dialects has been preserved from this time In the 
Inscriptions of King Aloka (2S6-237 B.C.)* In migrating Into the Hindu Kush 
region and perhaps beyond, influence from the PaUa£t languages became far- 



rcachlngi the very considerable Pat$a£t accretion dating from this time 
probably accounts For earlier scholars such as Bloch and Htktoslch suggesting 
a mre north*westerly origin For ^omin£s« 

\*ih There are various Independent accounts oF 12^000 Indians (called Luri) 
having antcred Persia as early as A«D« ^39 during the Sasanlan Dynasty (a«D« 
224-651) to entertain at the court oF Kfng Bahram Gur« P$r« U«R« Rtsht* In 
the most co/nplete discussion oF early RomanI history to date^^ oFFers linguistic 
and anthropological evidence that the Lurt» reFerred to as Zott by the poet 
FirdausI and today also known as MotHhiya or Nmdor In Iran and the Kiddle East» 
constituted the First group oF ^om to leave India* He also speaks oF a second* 
later group v^ho were taken as slaves by the Muslim warrior Hahmud Gaznavid 
during his Forays Into north-western India between A<D< 1001 and 1026. 
Kochanowskl^^ believes that the ancestors oF the %xm were Rajput warriors from 
the area now known as Rajasthan, some oF whom leFt India aFter being decimated 
by Muslim troops at the Battle oF Terain In A<D< 1192< A sfmMar view iS held 
by Ronald Lee^^« IF there were Indeed three (or more} separate migrations from 
India* this would help explain the variation In dialect and physical type 
evident among European $om today^**« 

t<15 Whatever the real reasons For moving northwestwards ^ntd Persia* the ^om 
were not to remain there* In the years Following the death oF the Caliph Mamun 
In A<D< 833t $om In the country at that time were* according to Persian history* 
persecuted by the anify oF OJelF Ibn Ambassa and driven northwestwards Into 
Caucasia* arriving there between A«D« 1000 and 1100. During this sojourn through 
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trintan-speiktng terrttortest ^omanls icqutred constderibte Perstin ind 
Kurdtsh-dertved lexlcont for eximplt $ir '*girltc**t pdSrn **wool*\ mot ''power** 
ind mem 'W"# It miy be stgntftcint thit of the PersUn end Kurdlsh-'derlved 
lexicon In (omenCs (da# $0 Items) » none from those linguiges occur which hive 
an ultlratety Ariblc ortgln^ Ariblc Influence upon the trinlin lingui^es dates 
from ca^ A#D# 6S0# From the languages of the Caucasus have been takan for 
example kHldu *'p1um^* (from Georgian) » kotdr "piece*' (from Armenian) » wurd^ 
*Vaggon'* (from Ossete) and so on# At that timet Turkish had not spread west* 
wards Into what Is now Turkeyt md there are very few Turkish-derived Items to 
be found In the European dialects of QoinanCs^'# 

U16 By the 13th century, a substantial group had moved Into the area of Greek 
language domlnatlont today western Turkey^^t and Influence upon ^omanls from 
Greekt both grammatical and lextcalt was considerable^ Lexical Items from 
thtf source Include fSro "town''^ luludit **flower"t y^olt "angry'*, 
U17 Having by that time arrived In Europe, the %ofn continued to spread out- 
wards, absorbing (by the llith century) southorn Slavic and (by the iSth century) 
coming under Rumanian, Hungarian, east Slavic, German, &c#. Influence^ During 
this last period, the main European dialect splits were taking place# 
U20 Thm DlMlectM of Modmm Jjomanas 

U2l Turner^^ divides Qomants as a whole Into the European, Armenian and 
Syrian (Including *Aslatlc*) subfamilies, without dividing each further^ These 
divisions appear to be valid is far as they go; Sampson^^ Indicates that at 
the time of entry Into Persia {cf^ above) the ancestors of the Gypsies 
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spoke a stngU Unsuagc* This has been contested by Turner^ however* who felt 
that a mcrjor split had occurred prior to this migration* and that It was at 
this time that the European and Asiatic groups became distinguished^^. If 
RIshI and others are correct In believing that different groups of ^om left at 
dlffer^^nt times* It H also untlkely that they would have shared a common Un* 
guage* even If only altered by time (A«D« 439* 1001 and 1192)« The Asiatic 
group* sometimes referred to as the Dm dialects* Includes those of the Kawarl, 
KurbatI* Beludil, HaraSl, Nablos and Beirut Gypsles« 

1.22 The later division between the European and Armenian {Rm and Lorn) Gypsies 
occurred at the time that the move westwards Into Turkey took place {cf* St.tS 
above)* The major divisions, according to Turner, may be diagrammed thus: 

PROTO-ftOKANES 

, — <=, — I 

ROM LOH DOH 

(European) (Armenian) (Syrian) 

1.30 Classification of the Bwop^Mn pialtcts 

K31 To date* the European and North American dialects *^ those which concern 
us here — have not been fully classified* Clibert*^ speaks of Finnish* Welsh, 
Hungarian* German* English* Catalan and Andaluz dialects* but these cannot be 
Justified linguistically as comprising distinct groups, tt Is a pity that 
such observations, and a great many others based upon Insufficient data, should 
appear In a book made so widely available. 

1.32 One of the more recent attempts at classification Is that of Kochanowskl^^ 
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ytho divides the European dialects Into two broad groups^ and rum^Vla^ 
with the latter falling Into four further groups: 



I 

Vtax 

Rtmmia 
Lovati 

VkraCiw 
luffoslavia 



PROTO*EURO^ PEAM gOMANES 



1 

Northern 

East Baltic 
Sorth Poland 
Mosaoo 
Hussia 
Weet BalHo 



1 

German 

Frenoh Mantteh 



Won|vlax 



Carpathtan 

Stmgcofy 
Slovakia 
south Poland 
CMohoslovakia 



Saifcan 

Bulgaria 
ArUja 
(lugo- 
9lavia} 



1.33 A further proposed schema Is that of Dr. Donald Kenrick** of the 
Romano tnstltuto tn London: 

P ROTO? ROMANES 



I 1 \ 

Armentan (Lom) *H' dialects *S> dialects 

~ T- — -T—^ 1 



Sinti Firmish Slovak Carpathian 



Polish/Ruatian 
V 



'ben (OomJ dialects 
T 



Balkan 

— r~ 



Sorthem 

(Balkan^ 
Southern) 



t.3li Terrence Kaufman Is currently attempting a reconstruction of Proto* 
Romanes at the University of Pittsburgh. KaufiSKin finds Kochanowskt *s grouping 
tnsuff tctently differentiated^ particularly In the area he treats as Balkan. 
Both the Kenrtck and the Kaufman schemes are further ccmpltcated by Inter-group 
Influences cutting across and affecting alt of the major branches of European 
§cman£s« To date» hts findings^ based upon extensive comparative work» Indicate 
the following classfflcatlon of dlatects^'t 
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PROTO-EUROIfEAN ROMANES 



i 

Greek 

Enropeem 
Turkey 
Butgaria 



\ 

Southern 

L 



\ 

Balkan 



\ 

Black Sea 

Rumania 
Crimea 



1 

Zaroarl 

Persian 
Azerbaidjan 



Northern 



I 

Central or 
Carpathian 

Bohemia'^ 

Moravia 
Slovakia 
Si Poland 
Galicia 
Tra>wylva?tCa 



f ber F«n 

Basqm ootmtry 
Catalonia 
Spain 
Portugal 



Vtax 



T 

sin to or 
German (tnc. 
Hanush 
France 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Germany 
Austria 
Switzerland 

Prussia 



\ 

Nordfc or 
Scandinavian 

Finland 
Norway 
Stoeden 
Dermzrk 



i 1 ' ] 1 

Paspatlan Ironworker Ttnner Ital tan ErU Hungarian 

European Bulgaria (Inc. Southern Bulgaria Hungary 

Turkey Orlndarl) Italy Macedonia Bergenland 

Bulgaria Bulgaria 

Macedonia 



~n — 

Baltic 

Latvia 
Suesia 
Eatonia 
Podotia 
Lithuania 
Central 
Poland 



1 

British 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 



I — 

Ukrainian 

Eastern 
Ukraine 



~i I — 

Central Lovarl 
Vlax (tnc. Pot^ 
Kalderash) Germany 
Rumania Hungary 
Hungary 
Western 
Wa^ine 



1 



Southern 
Vl«x 

Rimania 
Bulgaria 
Albania 
Yugoslavia 



Southwestern 
Vlax 

Etmmia 
Bulgaria 
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K35 Speakers of all these groups are found In the western heffllsphere; In ^ 
the USAt British and VlaK In particular* and In South Amerlcat Iberian and 
Vlax. There Is a tendency In North America for Anglo-RomanI {the creollzed 
^omanCs/Engl Ish of the RcmitiaU or Gypsies from Britain) speakers eventually 
to lose their language or* less often* to adopt one of the Inflected dialects 
* In particular Kaldar^lftl^o or Hatlwanftsko — as some Rofflnltlal groups 
such as the Stanleys and Coopers have done* Socially there Is little Intergroup 
contact among the different speech cotimnttlest either In Europe or the 
Americas* 

2*00 Alms of the Prejent Payer 

2#0I It Is the object of this paper to examine factors bearing upon the present 
state of gomaneSf and the problems attending the standardization of the language* 
especially orthographic standardization^ This of necessity takes Into consider-^ 
atlon several related Issues; those dealt with here are the prevailing non*Gypsy 
attitudes toward $om and $omanCs» and the consequent effects upon the attitudes 
of the speakers themselves toward thefr languase# It Is also necessary to 
decide whether* because of the diversity of dialects a composite union variety 
be createdt or Just one existing dialect selected for the International standards 
A problem also exists for ^omanC groups no longer speaking ^omanCs per 06« but 
creollzed forms of the language (as do for example sections of the Gypsy popu-^ 
latlons In the United States^ Britalni Spaln^ Ftnlandt Armenlat Sc#) and for 
whom Qomants morphosyntax Is quite foreign* 

2*02 Hinging upon these considerations Is the question of literacy, and of 
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|om«n( attitudes towards tt» and to **formaP^ education senerally* 
3*00 ifon-gypyy Attitud#j twardt Jgojai tJi# gypai; St»raottfj># 



3<01 Due partly on thd one hand to the closed nature of the Gypsy communtty^ 

and an tntenttonat mtsrepresentatton of the society by Its meiribers to outsiders 

as * protective mechantsm^^t and on the other to the Aijfi or non-Romanf popu- 

latton attributing ftcttttous features to Gypsfei as a kind of wish-futf tlment^ 

there ha^ emerged a Gypsy stereotype bearing Itttle or no relation to reality* 

5<02 GafC dissatisfied with this reality have sotnetlmes attempted to create an 

Illusion for themselves closer to the romantic Imaget 

**One group of Gypsies with whom I recently 
spent some time told me with great glee of a woman 
who came to visit them regularly^ bringing them 
presents and aspiring to the travelling life* 'Mmaglne 
her/" said one of the men» "She wanted us t* go on 
outside on a cold winter's night and make us a fire 
and all sit about It» Surr» and us all supposed t* 
slng» with our teeth chatterln*» and ail< Let her 
come and stay In this here caravan^ an' let all of us 
be goln' t* stay In her house In London Is w>iat t 
say to that/"^*. 

One American romanologue O'yypslologlst"} Is regarded with some amusement by hi 
RomanI acquaintances because he persistently wears the bandanna and embroidered 
vest and sash of the stage Gypsy whenever he visits them« 
3<03 Host such romantics^ however^ are content to confine their fantasies to 
paper* An example of this appeared In Holiday magazine some years ago^^» In 
which the writer* herself claiming RomanI ancestry* created a veritable 
"concentrated essence of Gypsy"« She described a family which sought out her 
help by means of trall-slgns» and who had English Gypsy surnames but Hun^^rlan 
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9(v«n ntmes^ who dtned on roots ind herbs^ pUyed vtoltns ind ctmbiloms For 
relixatton^ ind who spoke what ippears to be i ntxture of Angto*Romint^ ind 
gibberish. There ts even reference to m "oath of the Green Sktrt Wofflen««« 
about the highest honor a gypsy woman can be gtven"< tf the reeder suspacted 
that these Were merely flights of an active lmaglnatton» or that the author 
was herself misinformed^ he ts dramatically reassured that *'no Romany lies to 
one of his blood^^ The same reader would get a very different Impression from 
reading an article which appeared some years later In Atlantic Monthly^^* In 
this one the writer *^ called a "Gypsy watcher'* by the magazine *^ takes pains 
to describe how ready Gypsies are to denounce their fellows to the police* 
3*0h Nontlterary stereotyping has been discussed etsewhere^^^ and It has been 
i>oInted out more than once that because the stereotype Is never encountered In 
real tlfe^ aotxial Gypsies are not usually regarded as the genuine thing « The 
frequently squalid Gypsy encampments along roadsides or on city dumps are» In 
the minds of the stereotypers^ Inhabited by wretched beings who give the *'true 
Romany'' (whatever that Is) a bad name* Similarly^ Gypsies holding positions 
of responsibility (from the ga|Ikan6 point of view) or pursuing activities not 
concomitant with the traditional Image^ are equally suspect* A IJom who Is^ 
among other things^ an expert on model ship building and who owns one of the 
finest collections In the country^ Is considered not to be a "real Gypsy" on 
account of his nautical Interests^ by one non^Gypsy expert who presumes to 
know better* 

3<05 A stereotyper Is a deflner^ and to quote Black militant leader Stokety 
Carmlchael^ "people who can define are masters"^^* 
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'Mn the animal kfngdomt the rule Is* eat 
or be eateni In the human klngdomi define or 
be deflnedmwhoever First defines the situation 
Is the vlctor##<dtFlntrs (that Is* persons who. 
Insist on defining others) ere like pathogenic 
microorganisms^ each tnvades» parasitizes and 
often destroys his victim; and* In each case* 
those whose resistance |$ low are the most 
susceptible to attack**^^# 

"tndlvlduals'or groups of Individuals who 
allow others to define them as lazy* Ignorant* 
Inferior* Inhuman* et cetera* have given the 
power of defining who and what they are to others* 
and this power carries with It the master-subject 
relationship"*^, 

3#06 The Gypsy situation Illustrates this wel U The Oxford English Dictionary 
defines Gyp$y as "a cunning rogue*'* or "a contemptuous term for a woman**« As 
a verb tt H listed with the meanings "to filch* steal". In the United Kingdom 
and other countries* a Gypsy Is defined solely In terms of his relationship to 
the majority culture; a man may or may not legally be a Gypsy depending upon 
his (node of life* language and customs notwithstanding*^. A recent British 
county council decision deterniined that a traveller In England was not In feet 
a Gypsy* and at a result not subject to certain taws relevant to hint 



"«#«he has not been a man of nomadic habits 
<##ln my judgement he Is not a gypsy; therefore 
the Act does not apply'**^. 

Such judgement also means that many people (In fact the majority of British 

travellers) are listed as Gypsies ^ or usually gypsies ^ because they are 

Itinerant* when In fact they are not Gypsies at alt but Ga|6# 

3#07 This kind of defining/stereotyping ultimately has an effect upon Its 

recipients; attitudes of mind* reinforced by overtly repressive acts such as 
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slavery and attempted extermlnattofit InstMs through the course of time an 

ambivalent attitude toward the native culture and tanguaget 

*'Lagarde-liuost go«s so far as to say that 
*there ls###ln most bMlnguals e latent schizo* 
phrenla» or split personal lty» and this might be 
the psychological tcey to the problems of minorities''^^ 
He means by this that the split personality explains 
*the accusation so often brought up against frontier 
people or linguistic mtnorlttest that they are 
"unretlable'S "untrustworthy'S '*unpredlctabte*'* And 
well they may be, for each of them Is often unpre- 
dictable to himself unless he has deliberately 
analyzed hts two modes of thought^ and has retained 
as pertaining to him only what Is common to both 
and therefore stable and latent"'^# 

3*10 zvidmee of Linguimtic Prejudice 

3#11 It Is not unusual to find linguistic generalizations made about ^omanCs 
at all levels^ This ranges from extremity to extremity; on the one hand are 
found overly tyrlcat accounts of the language (although the outturn Is less 
we 1 1 favored) : 

'*The Gypsies^ like the birds and all wild things^ 
have a language of their own» which Is apart from the 
language of those among whom they dwelK##the 6ypsyC*s] 
^^^language Is deep and warm and full of the charm of 
the out-of"doors world* the scent of the ctover and the 
ripple of streams and the rush of the wind and the 
storm# For the RoRmany speech Is full of all thls» 
and though the Gypsy has f^w traditions* his rich 
mother tongue must enbalm In each word a thousand 
associations that thrill In the $ouU##"^^# 

3#12 Hid-way stand wel l-lntentloned» but still subjective and highly Inaccurate 

descriptions such as the following^ which appeared In a popular linguistics 

journal In I969: 
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"ill authentic gypsy conmintcitton ts ~ 
ind must bt — oral. As they settle for a t(me 
tn a new country^ they acquire some of that 
country*s words and Incorporate them Into Rom, 
more popularly called Romany* It Is believed 
that the Rom language began as a very small one* 
concerned with the family^ the tribe, the horses 
and herd words required for a simple existence* 
It must be very old^ for Rom ts highly IdlomatlCt 
and the compltcatlons of verbs and genders Is 
endless* There ts no way to write It except 
phonetlcallyt and some sounds of the gypsy tongue 
simply defy our twenty*stx letter alphabet«««if<?ui7f 
Is a disorderly language^ and must be learned 
phrase by phrase^ Even the syntax differs from 
one occasion to another^ Verbs are very difficult 
«#«no one can explain why the verb changes so 
radically* A major problem Is that no gypsy 
really knows what a verb tS| and It wouldn't 
matter anyway If he did, because this Is the way 
It must be $atd# The Idiom ts parantount In Rom 
and cannot be changed"'^* 

In one book^ To Gypayland, the author travels throughout Hungary and other 

European countries speaking Anglo^Romanl, and being addressed In lt| wherever 

she went* In her account she ts often enthusiastically accepted as a Gypsy 

by the ^om she meets because of her ItngulstU skllls'^# 

3<13 At the other extreme, openly biased pronouncements such as the following 
may be found: 

"«^#hts language<<<Cwh!ch] contains traces of 
an original character [but which] ts encrusted, as 
It were, with words tieirrowed (It might, perhaps be 
more appropriate to say stolen««#) from a dozen 
different dlalects"**\ 

3<14 Even students of Romant studies are not exempt from such prejudgements 

In a recent book on ^om, the French scholar Bloch states thet "le langage est 
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C0 que les Tslgancs ont I eux de plus caracttrlstlquc.c'est un argot''^^ 
Some tven challenge reality tn the light of direct evidence: Jaroslav Sus» » 
Czech romanologue^ claims that It ts an "utterly mistaken opinion that gypsies 
Form a nationality or a nation^ that they have their own national culture, 
their own rational language"^^. Language apart^ some scholars apparently have 
had great difficulty In carrying out their Gypsy research^ and one can only 
admire the devotion to their cause which kept them at lt« Martin Blocks for 
Instance^ experienced '*an Involuntary feeling of mistrust or repulsion In 
their presence" ("<<<etn unfteiwilligM G^fithl dee Mi^tinxuenB oder daB 
Widendllmt* in ihr&r GegentJart**)*^^^ white Kelnrlch Grellmann approached his 
subject with an "obvious repugnancy^ like a biologist dissecting some nauseating 
crawling thing In the Interest of science" {'****offBn8ichtlichar ^tid^mille 
wic dBT cirtMB HattmHeeeneehafttertt d$r ein eketerregendee KH^chtier im 
Intereeee der fflBeenechaft eezi^rf*)^^* 

3«15 Published misinformation about the RomanI people and language Is 1egton« 

Although It has been claimed that George Sorrow has "done more harm to the 

cause of those of us who wUh the gypsy community well than almost any[one} 

else" because of hts romantic portrayal of RomanI Ufai he nevertheless 

Illustrates with some accuracy the Gypsy attitude to such dogma: 

"It Is wonderful y Is It^ that we should have a 
language of our own? What? You grudge the poor people 
the speech they talk among themselves? That's Just 
like you gorglos [Ga|j}y you would have everybody 
stupid^ sIng1e*tongued Idiots^ like yourselves. We 
are taken before the Poknees of the gav [magistrate 
of the town}^ myself and sister^ to give an account 
of ourselves. So I says to my sister's little boy 
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fpeiktng Romiany, I siys to the HttU boy who 
Is with us, run to my son Jispcr ind the rest, 
and telt them to be off, there ere hewks ebroed. 
So the Poknees questions us« end lets us go, not 
being able to make anything of us; but^ as we are 
going, he calls us b«ck< 

*'Good woman*% says the Poknees « '%Aiat was 
that I heard you say just now to the little boy?**. 

**IA^as telling himt your worship, to go and 
See the time of day, and, to save trouble, I said 
It In our own language*** 

**Where did you get that language?'* says the 
Poknees* 

"*TU our own language, sir**, I telts him, 
**We did not steal It**. 

"Shall I tell you what tt Is, my good woman?** 
says the Poknees. 

"I would thank you, sir*', says I, "for *tls 
often we are asked about It". 

*'Wen then", says the Poknees, "It fs no 
language at all, merely a made-up gibberish". 

**0h bless your wisdom^' says I with a curtsey, 
"you can tell us what our language is^ without 
understanding It/". Another time we met a parson. 
"Good woman", he says, '*What are you talking? 1$ It 
broken language?". 

"Of course, your reverence", says I , *Ve are 
broken people; give a shilling, your reverence, to 
the poor broken woman**. Oh, these gorglos/ they 
grudge us our very linguage/"*^^. 

3.16 "On other than a scten'^Iflc level, our culture maintains a loosely 

organized but fairly uniform system of pronouncements about language"^^. The 

most dangerous and unforgivable kind of linguistic prejudice Is that which, 

having achieved the sanctity of the printed page, gets transmitted through 

the years altered only tn style. Like all of the above writers (with the 

exception of Borrow) Konrad Bernovlcl could not speak gomanCs, although he 

confidently states tn his 320-page book The Story of the GypHee that he Is 
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deal fng with 

"###a peopU whose vocabulary lacks 
tw> words po$$%$%ion and duty^^'*^^ 

3#I7 Twenty*one years later, the anonymous author of an article tn CorcMt 

magizfne pUgtarUes and rewords the same statement: 

"Even todey, there are two Important 
English words for which the Gypsy vocabulary 
has no known equivalent, and For which the 
Gypsy people have never exhibited any desire 
or need^ One of them Is the word 'duty*, the 
other Is 'possession'"**** 

3#l8 And yet, seventeen years later In perhaps the most Invidious way of all, 

since the ptaglerism has been recast In such a way as to suggest an actual 

verbatim Interview^ the statement turns up again. In an article by Harle Wynn 

Clarke, typically entitled "Vanishing Vagabonds"^*: 

**A young Gypsy wife said, 'there It no 
word In our language For "duty" or "possession", 
but t*m afraid there will be soon*"^ 

3#I9 Like the other anonymous writer (at S3#13 above) who saw lexical thefts 

more In keeping with his Image of the Gypsy than lexical adoptions, none of 

these writers actually overcame their feelings of what they exp%cted of the 

language sufficiently to ask a Gypsy himself whether these words existed In 

QomanCs^ For a long-enslaved people whose lives were a succession of duties 

and obligations, and whose possessions were taken from them. It Is not 

surprising that there are In fact several words for these concepts^ For "duty" 

there ara In the various dialects the words muMatpig $l{t3ti>as kandip^s t^oyim6s 

and vudiHpis while for "possession" there are m&itko$ and BersSmOg although 

In truth the fallacy of such statements scarcely needs refuting^ A similar 
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statement occurs In Jtm Phe1en*s Vag^t'Vhgi^U^^ ^ This wrtteri *Mong ago 

admitted to the brothdrhood" assures the reader that 

"there Is no^word for *truth* (n the 
romant language^ There Is the crux of the 
(nattcr'\ 

In Vtax this ts HatiimSs and In the Northern (Including British) dialects It 
ts tdtHpe(n)* Many such stories get picked up and repeated again and again 
as the years go by< Another favorite which has appeared at least four times 
tn the past 25 years Is that of the freed Gypsy prisoner weeping for hts Jailer 
who must remain In prison* Yet another deals with the buiS^ a smalt pouch 
used In a confidence trick Involving the substitution of paper for money^^< 
3#20 For the majority of Gypsy groups^ the pressures Induclve to se1f*hatred 
are sublimated through the concept of mctrimi or mS%cuH (tabu) factors In the 
cultural experience^ and a strong belief In ethnic superiority* It might be 
pointing out the obvious to say that antlgypsylsm^ If It may be called thati 
can be held most directly responsible for the unapproachabi 1 Ity of Gypsies 
by outsiders. If $om are considered to be "nauseating crawling things" {cf^ 
§3*U) or "vermin" or a "scourge" by Ga|^i this Justifies ^om regarding Ga|5 
In the same way^^< And In lieu of pollcei government-enforced lawsi &c<i 
Romant culture Itself serves as the most expedient weapon* Ga^C ate seen not 
only es foolish and unenlightened because of their refusal to acknowledge the 
superiority of the ^om^^» but this foolishness Is reinforced and Justified by 
regarding contact with Ga]f6 as polluting or defiling the race^^# 
3#21 There exists nevertheless for some ^om a latent doubt as to the true 
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worth of the Gypsy ptople# Many Qom will readily deny thetr heritage IF 
knowledge of It could For Instance spoil the opportunity oF employments The 
sadness Is not that Rom do thls^ but that society Is such that It ts ?t0ee$$ary 
to do thls# A widespread RomanI belief holds that Qom are a cursed race and 
one doomed to wander# Such belleFs are rationalized by acquiring legends to 
explain them^ e#^# that the race ts cursed because It was a Gypsy who Forged 
the natis with which Christ was cruclFled^^^ 

3#22 This two'slded attitude toward the race also manlFests ItselF In feelings 
about the language, which vary considerably^ Few Qom are aware of the Indic 
origin oF gomants, which Is regarded as a collection of vaguely related 
languages rather than constituting dialects oF a common tongue# A Vlax speaker 
will say oF a SIntI speaker "he does not speak my language'^ and "language*' 
Is meant here^ though ^man^s jib also means "Idiolect" and "dlalect"# 
3^23 This ts not to say that the dtFFerent dialects are seen In the same way 
as G«{tkan£s (non*Gypsy speech); but as long as a KaldaralTtsko speaker cannot 
use his language with a StntTtska speaker and be understoodt whether or not 
each ts a dialect oF ^oman^s Is neither here nor there From a practical point 
oF vlew# It ts oF little consequence whether Kaldaral RomanCs "skin*' 
Is Interestingly close to SIntI Romanes ditm^s tF It Isn't close enough to 
man anything^ tt Is the eodiol Ingulsttc and cultural criteria which class 
neither dialect as Ga|tkan<s# 

hZk Despite the Frequent tack oF Interlntet I Iglbll Ity » none oF the dialects 
are so Far apart as to give the Irnpresslon that they are quite unrelated^ As 
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1oi|9 as the basic tnd)c» and tarly-^acquf rtd non-lndic vocabulary Is adhered 
to» a dtgrtt of mutual comprthtnslon Is possible^ Sptaktr$» however^ ar« 
un«wtre of whfch Items ere Indigenous and which are adoptions, and It would 
not help If they were since a coflMn elternatlve Is often lacking^ In the 
southwestern United Stetes, for example, visiting Mexican KaldarHe have 
some difficulty In conmunlcattng with American Kalderila because nemes for 
newly-acquired concepts are adopted from Spanish and English respectively t 
|a t^'o b^ntiladSro p'o ag6r 0I bi9yon6%ko end {a t^^o fino opy&l e tiwt both 
mean "go and put the fan on top of the television set". 
3*25 Speakers of Inflected dialects seldom regard these as not constituting 
"proper languages'^ although In countries where ^omanjs has become Jargonized 
as In Britain, or has In the past been prohibited by law from being spoken 
as In Spain, negative feeling maV be encountered^^. But this Is not the main 
problem^ In a 6af6 world which has always been almost universally hostile, 
vttsa has had to turn against vttsa^* and nftsia against nitsla^^ simply In 
order to survive^ Small groups can make a living and survive as long as they 
remain unobtrusive. Other groups In the same district present not only 
competition, but a threat to welfare and survivals The concept of strength 
through unity does not apply easily to a people having nothing to fight wiihs 
Invisibility has always been the most effective defense. 
3#26 Old feelings die hard, and It Is far from easy for older %om to accept 
the new spirit of ethnic untty which Is becoming Increasingly evtdent among 
members of the younger generations^*^. Nor Is It even desirable for §om In 
some parts of the world yet to do so openly not, at least, until stronger 
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measures are evetUble to combet possible reprtsils for such ecttvtty« 

It should be remembered that General OeGauMe officially banned two Ronttnl 

groups In France — the Orgmi&aHon Satimale Gttane and the Ccmurmtti 

Mondials Gitam* A similar organization was banned In Hungary at about the 

same time (In the I950's)'^. 6a{C governments and local governing bodies 

cannot be relied upon: 

*'The gipsies make « mockery '*«.«as the Council pondered 

of all that Is decent and humane, possible action on gipsies, one 

and have In our opinion^ no right member was heard to ssy loudly: 

to be housed among decent society** 'shoot them/*" 



Hr. Allstair Hacdonald 
Member of Parliament 
Chlselhurst ^ Sldcup'^ 

''We are dealing with people 
who members of this council would 
not look upon as hman bHngs in the 
normal ddwe" 

Transcript of a 
broadcast of a meeting 
of Birmingham (England) 
politicians, March I968 



Alyn & District 
Council meeting 
November 1973*^ 

"There are some of these 
people Gypsies] you can do 

nothing with, and you must 
ext&minate the Impossibles" 

Transcript of a 
broadcast of a meeting 
of Birmingham (England) 
pol Itlclans, March 1968 



"There Is no solution to the 
gtpsy problem short of mass murder" 



"Residents 'scared* by the 
gipsies: It Is terrible, some of 
the things they are doing} they 
Sundon Park Residents' are knocking on doors asking for 
Newsletter, October 1969^^ water and to go to the toilet" 



"Unless you threaten the gipsies^ 
you will never get rid of them< tf 
we told them..<we would burn them out» 
they would soon go away" 

John Manning^ spokesman 
National Society of 
Painters** 
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Mrs* Norma Hal ford. 
Secretary, Wayfarers 
(/) Tenants* Assn.*^ 

"Horror and disgust by the 
Westway: 600 tenants of the Sll- 
chester Estate signed a petition 
to have the gtpsles removed* <<we 
hold our noses and keep our windows 
closed to exclude the stfnk they 
create«<«we wait and hope to see 
them leave"« 

Estate spokesman*^ 
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**Counctnor sounds gipsies 
a1arm;<<<Councnior Yapp said 
later, 'all proper $reps were 
taken to stop the [Gypsy} cara* 
vans coming Into the clty< It 
Is far easier to deal with a 
situation before It becomes a 
large problem**^ 

BIrnilngham (England) 
City r:/dhctl meeting 
August 1973'** 

'*(iypsles don*t want to 
be housed* They don^t want to 
be educatedmthey are proven 
thteves, vagabonds and murderers 
[but there Is} no point In 
turning the gypsies off dirty 
bits of land which are no use 
to anyone** 

Members of the 
Brixton Co-operative 
tt>mdn*s Guild" 

A typical eviction notice reads; **You are hereby notified that you are 
trespassing on land which belongs to the Epsom and Ewell Borough Council* If 
you do not leave within the next seven days, legal proceedings for your eviction 
will be Issued against you In the High Court of Justice without further notIce'*^^« 
3<27 Whatever linguistic prejudice exists Is a corotlary of the ongoing rectal 
prejudice which has disseminated the RomanI peoplei and while It Is unlikely 
that the Ga{6 wIM ever be wel1*dlsposed towards Gypsies, It will be possible 
to resist and combat Injustice more easily as a reunited people* Mcmgde e 
paiktt> U Gd^Snge^ It Is said, nitit Ungo dp&go we want the Ga^o's respect, 
not his love'^. 
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'*HP asks expulsion of 
gypsy Immigrants: Craig Stewart 
(PC-Harquette)... asked Immlgra* 
tton minister Robert Andreas to 
order their deportation Irrmed* 
lately *to protect Canadian 
citizens'***^ 

*'Chalrman of the [Aylesham} 
parish council Hr« Evan Hlll««« 
would like to throw all gipsies 
Into the sea***' 

/ "Church of Ireland church 
desecratedt The Reverend Rhys 
Thomas<<<S4»ld there was nothing 
missing, and this led him to 
believe that It was not done by 
Itinerants** 

Leitrim, July 197*'* 
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3.28 To sufflMflse the Foregoing: 

a) It seemf probable that there never was a single ^omanCs, but as 
many as three distinct (albeit closely related) Gypsy languages 
whose speakers left India at different times. 

b) Because of historical and current factors^ not leest intl*soclal 
pressures from the host society which continue to divide the Qomants 
speaking populations, there tire today a great many widely differing 
dialects of that language. 

c) Perhaps the greatest obstacle In achieving poUtlcal ard cultural 
unity Is the lack of corrmunlcatlon amongst the various RomanI groups 
In Europe and the Afnerlcas^^. 

d) It (nay be assumed that progress toward reunification would be more 
easily made If a common dialect were evallable to all groups. To 
quote Sarkon once more, "the achievement of Ungulstic unfty Is the 
first step toward unity as a people". 

^•00 Th0 linguistic Problmm 

4.01 RomanI leaders are unanimous In their desire for a standard dialect of 

QomanCs, and repeated their plea for the creation of $uch a dialect at the 

World RomanI Congress held In April 1971* This was summarized as follows^^: 

"It was recognized that the RomanI language played an 
Important r6le both as one of the distinctive features of the 
RomanI people In each country In which they lived and as a link 
between different groups. The efforts of the English and Span-^ 
Ish Gypstes to restore their language to ectlve use were 
approved. 

"It was recognized that all spoken RomanI dialects are 
of equal luerlt, and. that no one dialect Is superior to any 
other dialect. Nevertheless there was a need for an Inter- 
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nattonel standardized dialect which could be used In 
periodicals and tn congreiies. tt was hoped that at 
the next Congress^ RomanI couH be used much mrt^ and 
less translation required* 

"It was agreed to start a Journal^ Romani 
Chib^ to dtscusi language problems***"* 

4*02 This plea was nevertheless repeated a year later «t the April 1972 

meeting of the Social and War Crimes Commissions of the World RomanI Congress, 

tn London* Since that ttme, little has been accomplished beyond the discussion 

stage» although branches of the Komitia Xtwtdaki Rcmani In the USA» Canadai 

France, Britain and Yugoslavia have been devoting time to the Formation of an 

Internationa) linguistic commission {o Sat^emiBko KcmieySno ^ib£ko)^^ ^ 

ht}0 The problems to be dealt with are: 

a) No single dialect spoken anywhere Is $o close to the common proto* 
Form that It may be adopted without modtftcatlont In other words, 
whatever dialect U chosen will have to be adapted to a more 
Internationally acceptable Form, especially Texically* 

b) Using existing means of education, the propagation of such a standard 
dialect wilt be very unevenly achieved* Settled, already literate 
^om (such as predominate In eastern European countries) wilt have a 
Far better opportunity to acquire the dialect* For Ilttterate and 
nomadic $om the taste would be inuch harder* 

c) Hot all $om everywhere will ever learn, or be disposed to learn» 
such a diatect* Thfs will create a *l Ingulstic 61 1 te* xons Istf ng 
only of those who have learnt the new International standardt 

4*11 The First of these, i*9t the actual cmpoeition of the new dialect. Is 
Fraught with Further problems* The InFtected dialects dIFfer most In lexicon. 
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and to unify the currently non-share'l elementtt KochanowskI hat suggested 
replacing 

*\**the borrowed current vocabulary by Htndtt 
because the baste vocabulary of Roman! and Hfndl*RaJa$th«n( 
ts 60% the satMt and to repUce the technical viords by the 
International vocabularyt mainly by wofds common to the 
French and English tanguages^ of course adapting all 
these words to Romanl phonology**^** 

^•12 Kochanowskl's first proposal could be modified by attempting to trace 

Indlgeivous terms for lost Items In other dialects^ before resorting to Hindi 

as a source* Thus the root /t^er* **h«ve** (< SaurasenI ^^^dhri **possesSt 

hold^O might be reintroduced from Its restricted occurrence In the Southern 

dialects to replace the Bi (**there Is/are") ^ dative nominal construction 

adapted from p^n^Balkan syntax: Vla)( $i wia(ngm) Jpikhl^ Southern t'^gr^ dtvkl^B 

have a dog*** 

4*13 This suggestion Itself presents a further problem: while *pur)sts* might 
think It right to weed out the non*natlve syntactic and lexical featuresg some 
— the use of • **have'* for Instance — are so widely current that the Indlg- 
enotts revival would be quite foreign to the majority* The same purists might 
also object to the Introduction of International vocabulary to substitute for 
Incolnlngs which make use of Indigenous morpKjtmes within Individual dialects; 
Norwegian $oman6s vandxKL^pmi *Mnk** (Zit* 'Wltlng-water**)^'t Finnish 5oman6s 
BQBt&rSngiTO **prlsoneH* {lit^ '*one of the Iron (bars)*0» British and Ainerlcan 
Anglo-RomanI praetd3*irt»6a«tar ^'bicycle** (Zit* '*runntng Iron**)* American Keld- 
eraiftsko iydi^b&kBO 'Vef rlgeratoH* [lit. *'cold box'O'S ^c* 
4*20 The more conservative varieties of Lovarftsko (Vla^) retain a high pro- 
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portion of Indigenous vocibuUry and Idlofn; one such dUlact^ such as 
that described by PoboinUk*^ might well serve as the bails for an Internat- 
ional standard. Other Vla^ dialects (including some varieties of Lovarftsko) 
have considerable Rumanian overlayi and Include several phonemes not widespread 
In other dialects. These are the two 3Vphon«mes /r/ and /{/ Q>ar 'WIT'i bw^ 
"roctc'Ot and the i/\ and i/\ distinctions. Tha contrasts need not be retained 
orthographical ly In the created standard since minimal pairs are Few (cF. {oi)^ 
"little slirl"» 3a»>ZU "number six"). 

k*Z\ While some Northern dialects such as the Uelsh^^ or Slntl^^ are also 
Conservative In structure and vocabulary^ they differ In some Important ways 
From the Vlax dialects. Some of the major differences Include*^: 





Savthem 




1 am 


me horn 


me sIm 


You are 


tu hal 


tu san 


He/she Is 


yo/yoy hi 


wo/woy si 


1st person singular 
preterl te suffix 


»ofn 


-em 


2nd person singular 
preterite suffix 


-a1 


-an 


Loanvcrb Inflx^* 


-In* 


-Isar* 


Usual nomlnallzing 
suffix 


-pe(n) 


-mo(s) 



h*ZZ This suggests the possibility of creating tioo standards^ one based upon 
the Northern and one based upon the Vlax 9roup of dialects^ This leaves 
nevertheless a vast number of speakers of 6dlkan» Southern and tberlan dialects 
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not represented and doesn^t even consider tpeekers of t)m end lorn $oman£s 
In the Middle Eest» although since the political and cultural stimulus derives 
from Europe and the United States^ the latter dfetects should not at ppesont 
be of prime concern* 

4*23 Conservative Vla^^ Northern* Balkan^ &c* dialects have e very high per* 
centage of common lexicon and structure; KochancwskI concludes with substantial 
evidence that 'Me tstgane d^Europe pr£sente une unlt£ Incontestlbte"^^* 
Kon*-shared Features Include phonemes^ lexical Items end caiques^ and even 
Intonation patterns^ adopted From the language(s) oF the host country^ and 
these In normal speech give a False Impression oF the extent oF diversity among 
the dialects* It would probably not be necessary to create two or more stand- 
ards IF a cocnprocnlse phonology and lexicon were established* These are how 
German Slntl^^ and North American KaldaraSftsko comparei without modlFlcatlont 

S* me diE^twa an o F6tro 
K* me $du and'o F<£ro 
E* I *m going to town 

S* man hi but tU:we 
K* minge si but {au(4 
E* I have many children 

S* 0 gjtdio ply^la o p^tnl akSna 

K* 0 ga$6 ply^l o pal akani 

E* the non-Gypsy Is drinking the water now 

S* yoy w6le Fon o d6ktarl bl-m<ntsa 

K* woy av£l le dokt^or^star bl-mlnsa 

E* she*s coming From the doctor^s without me 

S* 0 murS kal belel kot hi mfro p^utredar p^ratl 
K* 0 murS kal beSet koli S9 ^^K^ mal p^uri p^raMs 
E* the man who*s sitting there Is my elder brother 
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k*2k Clearly these dialects are closely related, and without excessive 
modification a standard variety based upon them Is possible. 

4.30 Acton** Illustrates well the I Inguocentrlcism of different dialect 

speakers, which at best may amount to Indifference to th# speech of other t^m 

(oA 53.22 //.): 

"Host Gypsies look down on speakers of dialects other 
than their own^ and thefr prejudices are often taken over 
vigorously by any Gaujos who learn one dialect. At Epson 
In 1970 I heard the visiting speaker of an east European 
dtaUct, attack all British Gypsies for letting RomanI fall 
Into disuse. Even the best 'Welsh* Romania-speakers, he 
assured me^ though they might be able to take a fish out 
of the river In RomanI, couldn't use It to take an engine 
out of a motorC^carJ*. 

4.31 The subjectlveness of such a statement Is cUarj a *Welsh*-Qofflan£s 
speaker oan of course perform this task, referring probably to an indHn and 
8 m6ta In his dialect, but the Balkan speaker would himself have to refer to 
e*g* a parov6s and a fupg9no^ adopting from Bulgarian^ &c. The Lurl or Rajput 
ancestors of the $om did not leave India In motor-driven automobiles. 

4.32 It may be an added benefit to have a modified standard dialect since It 
will not then be Identified with any one group (except to begin with, one 
supposes^ the Romane Intelligentsia, who are by no means universally apprecl* 
ated by other ^om) . 

4.40 The second question (4.10b) also raises further problems. Firstly, IF 
settled^ literate ^omwllt be able more easily to acquire not only a knowledge 
of the standard dialect^ but through It (as Is planned) a knowledge of Indo-^ 
and Euro*Romanl history and the nationalist movement, the bias created In favor 
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of ^om from the eistern Europein countries wutd result In more representitton 
from them at the congresses end elsewhere* The IrnpUcitton of this fict 
would reidtty be driwn by pro^iccutturitlontsts thit settled, tlterite gom 
muMt benefit, because being settled end tlterite Is naturally preferable to 
the nomadic tife styte^^. 

The majority of European ^om have In fict been sedentary for a long tlmei 
end the American RomanI population has become Increasingly so In recent years* 
They ire no less ^om for that^^. A targe niinlber still travet^. however^ either 
from necessity or choice, and must have equal representation* The way of tIfe 
should not t>e regarded is the problem^ but rather the fact that existing methods 
of propagating Information ire Inadequate (see S6<0Q betow)« 
4.42 Solutions to these problems will not be achieved until the various host 
nations ire prepared to acknowledge the unity of the RomanI people md to Inter-' 
act with them is a whote« Division Is maintained In North America for example 
where government grants for educational projects ire made aval table for American 
$om with no Interest In or consideration for $om In Hexlco or Canada whO| If 
they receive It at all are subject to quite Independent Intervention. Such 
programs, always controlled by 6a{£| have not so far recognized the authority 
of the International Gypsy Cocmlttee. One such has proposed Its own spelling 
system for the language of the RomanI community It Is dealing wlth^ with no 
thought of consultation with the International Gypsy Committee (see S4.02)^^. 
4.50 The third proposal (4.10c)| the question of the creation of an *€Ute% 
Is not peculiar to this sltuatlooi merely new. Whatever attitudes arise from 
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the mtjorlty, they will all have precedents^ 

4^51 Besides the natural resentment felt toward a privileged group, there ts 

the feeling — perhaps even more widespread that worldwide organizations 

with secretaries and Fancy letterheads are somehow un-RomanI« and reflect a 

compartmentalized type of behavior more typical of the Ga{£# A Spanish Gypsy» 

himself largely accul turated» told Jan Yoors: 

'^he Bwtgaros [Vlaxl have their own language### 
and It makes their strengths What would it help If we 
now started to learn It alt over? To listen to them 
talk about the Gypsies' new Identity and shallow 
Utopia of an Independent nation, you would think they 
are more pc^o [Ga$<$} than we apayadoa [Gasified ones}* 
What we need are Jobs,-^ Integration and some degree of 
social Justice Instead of ell that roit^nttc payo 
hodgepodge*'^^* 

4#52 This attitude. If accurately reported and not merely the opinion of the 
writer, is perhaps an extreme one, and reflects pressures from the surrounding 
culture; Integration Is not especially sought by most Gypsies^ and few would 
be content with only "some degree" of social Justice* If such an Individual 
waits for this to be granted by the Spanish government without the stimulus of 
political agitation^ he will have a long waft# In contrast, in the United 
States where It Is not uncommon^ and even dB rigueup these days for the various 
component cultures to maintain IdentIty*mottvated organizations and national 
representatives, many Gypsies are attracted to the Idea of an International 
organization^ Although anything smacking of officialdom *^ even Romant-controlled 
officialdom^' ^ creates considerable suspicion In the minds of som«» the Idea 
of being part of a body which has Us own publications^ political representa* 
tlon and national congresses^ Is attractive^ 
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li«53 Le Page notes: 

*'Ther« Is on% aspect of tha scena In 
multilingual socletlas which Is of tan ovarlookad« 
This Is the Importance to each racial coMiunEty 
of having a private world into which It can re- 
treat and discuss the political situation without 
being overheard by the other coiVMMinltles« If 
eech community hes Its own hewspapers» discussion 
and conment can be carried on In their columns 
without necessarily Inciting anger among the 
other communities"*^* 

Yoors' companion^ however^ lives In a less permissive society* Le Page 

continues: 

"But the situation may on the other hand 
Incite suspicion* A Government drawn predominantly 
from one language community may feel uncertain of 
the loyalties of the other communities and feel 
compelled to Introduce repressive censorship"* 

h^Sk It Is true that the Lovara say am&ri |t2) B^am&ri nor^ "our language Is 

our strength^ but It ts more than that* It is not "***a mere tool and^ as 

such Interchangeable with other toots^ but*** It Is a moulding factor which 

co-determlnas patterns of thought and outlooks on Ufe"*^* 

k*55 With much*^ of the Spanish Gypsy population now Ignorant of the language 

as a complete and functioning system^ perhaps the most Important "moulding 

factor" no longer exists^ hence the tragic situation of people like the apayado 

above who^ white labelled as GttanoB by the host culture and subjected to 

continual opresslon^ are less and less able to retreat Into the Indigenous 

culture where one can continue to be a human being with a personality of one's 

own* 
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5*00 D&vlsl»g M Suitable Orthography 

5«01 This Involves selecting the most suitable system to use, although the 

problem cannot be tackled Fully until the phonemic Inventory of the variety of 

$oman£s chosen as the standard has been adequately descrlbed^^ At present, 

most of the written ^oinan^s remains within the pages of the JouTTtal of tJm 

(^P^y Lore Society^ usually In a fairly narrow phosietic transcription* Nearly 

all non-^scholarly texts which appear are In the orthography of the language of 

the country, thus Spanish Cal6 follows Spanish language spelling conventions: 

'*OIca callt SOS llnastes terelas* plas- 
arandote misto men calochin desqulftao de trlnchas* 
punTs y canrrlas, sata anjella terelaba dicando 
on los chorresm'* 

Anglo*Romani English spelling conventions: 

'*Cuvva*cat see sar the chlnomengrles chlv 
talay morro pogaddy-jib canna they corns to chin It 
dray a II), Otcks a bitty divvy to mandy If tooty 
coms to j In'*, 

and so on« These are» though* creollzed dfalects* In both cases having lost 
most of the native grammar and much of the lexicon to Spanish and English 
respectively* 

5<02 Even the spelling of Inflected dialects presents a problem. A Keldar** 

aSttsko booklet of scriptures published for circulation In France has an 

orthography based on French: 

"Nouma o Jesus phenel lenge katchia 
paramitchi: Savo manouch anda toumende, te ave! 
les yek chel bakrlorha* al te xhasarel yek, tchi 
moukel )e lnya-var*des-tal-f nya kaver ando des* 
erto te jial te rodel tcoudala kal si xhasardi, 
jlkin tch! arakhel la?*\ 
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5<03 The argument is» presumeblyt that tf Franch KatdarHa are going to ba 
Ittarate at all» tt wtlt be tn French only, and they will therefore only be 
Famtltar with that system. This Is largely true, and whlU tt hai the question- 
able virtue of bringing the word of tha Socllt< pour la Distribution des Salntes 
fcrltures to the $om In thelf own language. It may only be read easily by f^om 
In France. Someone In Sweden speaking the same language would Find Its con* 
vent Ions unusual. 

S*Oh Of course whatever writing system |$ devised ts going to look unusuel to 
aom^ sections of the population, a$ will the standardized dialect ttselF. But 
these are Facts which must be accepted IF Norwegian Gypsies and Hungarian Gypsies 
(For example) are ever to see themselves rather as ^cm whose homes are In Norway 
and Hungary'*, 

5<10 The sounds occurring In the principal European dialects are as Follows 
(not every dialect has them all, and certain "phon^rnes non-lnt^gr^s*' as discussed 
by KochanowskP' are not Included): 
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5*11 Tht basfc vowels ure flve^ viz* /• e t o u/^ with the Following occv^rrlng 
as ellcphontc verlentsi 
/e/ [5 a a a t] 

/e/ [e e e] 
/i/ [I e J y 4 
/o/ [0 D y] 
/u/ [u W Ul 0 j 

The central series /b/ [a v I] occurs frequently In some dielectst especially 
Vlaxt where others have /e I a/* These are written In Rumanian orthography as 
^ and £. The only other European language In Roman script with a special letter 
For a central vowet Is Albanlant with e. Likewise [y v ui] occur only tn some 
dialectst and again only as allophonic variants, tn the present discussloni 
the central vowels are represented by schwa: /a/t one orthography In use In 
the United States eir^loys barred^l /U for the same sound. 
5*12 The central and secondary vowels need not be given special letters In 
the revised orthography^ leaving five vowels only; /a e I 0 u/* If It Is found 
necessary to Include further symbols» *e't 'f* or 'I* might be used to 

represent the central vowelst *u* for [y] and so on. The main concerns In 
selecting the appropriate symbols are firstly whether they are generally familiar 
to the speakers already {b^ e and ; are not) and secondly If so^ are the facllt* 
ties easily available to print such characters. 

5.13 These ftve vowel symbols are also adequate to represent all possible 
diphthongs with the glides /w/ and /y/ ([J]): al^ au^ ea^ el^ eo^ eu^ la, let 
ylt lOt tui oa, ol, ul and uw. Phonetic variants are many^ thus /ea/ might 



S4 



represent [ea ea ee ev a» e,] &c. Some of tht»e «r« found only tn Uxfcal 
adoptions fron Rumnten, and may not occur In the devfsad standard dtaiect 
'>) rfta consonant SomdMt 





BILABIAL 


LABIO-OENTAL 


DENTAL 


PALATOALVEOLAR 


RETRO FLEX 


PAUTAL 


VELAR 


UVULAR 


GLOTTAL 


01 t wr 
ruU^ 1 Vc 


P b 




t d 






c f 


k 9 






ASPIRATE 


ph 




th 


(tjh) 












NASAL 
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n 








0 






UTERAL 
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A 








FLAP 






r 














FRICATIVE 




f V 


s z 




5 a; 


9 J 


X y 


X B 


h 


AFFRICATE 






ts dz 


tj d5 


tfi d^ 










SEMIVOWEL 


w 










■y 









5.14 The orthographies of nine European languages using Roman script have been 
examined tn order to devise the most widely acceptable system for ^oman£$. 
These are English^ French, German, Croatian Czechs Slovak, Polish, Rumanian and 
Hungarian. Many of the letters have a constant phonemic value throughout 
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Europiy 0*g*r pfb^t^d^g^kfrn^n^ Sc*^ whMa others differ tn frequency (k ts not 
common tn French or Rumanfin) or representation * [J] fn Hungarian)* 

Tfm PloBi^>0B, With the exception of [c] end [J]* these are written elfk^ 
In ill nine languages* The Romance languages favor orthographic £ to 1^^ but 
ic Is usedy and unlike £ has the constant value of [k]* In add 1 1 ton ^ £ repre- 
sents [ts] In several languages* In ^omanCSf [c} and [7] occur as variants of 
/k/ and and need not be represented tn print (c»ch and Slovak write them 
tj_ and dj^t Croatian as £ and ^ and Hungarian as t^Md j)Y)» 
S*l6 Tha Aspiratea* The aspirate stops^ being a legacy from Indla^ have no 
phonemic counterparts In the European languages^ This feature has been repre* 
sentad In several ways In linguistic treatises^ for example by an (or supra* 
script by an apostrophe^ or by the symbol for a diffuse voiceless Fricative 
(9tX) following the stop* The suggestion here Is that an 1^ of the same sl2e 
be placed Following the relevant letter* A suprascrlpt ^ ts unnecessarily 
precise from a practical point of view* cannot easily be handwritten^ and ts 
not available on most typewriters* The apostrophe Is needed elsewhere^ d*9* 
to represent ellston or abbrevlatlont and such spellings as ppuv^ tpem^ PX^^t 
&c* give too unfamiliar an appearance on the printed page* The combinations 
£{^t thy i^^'" ^^^^ other possible values only tp literate Engl tsh-spe«iklng 
^omt for whom they might represent [F] (also tn French)^ [9/6] or [x]^ Aspiration 
need only be Indicated after prevocallc stops In Initial position^ for example 
pg/phg '^on/stster^y ta/t^a **so that/and**^ kamA^am "future-marker/sun*'^ tior/ 
ti^or *'thlef/beard"» although It may occur phonetically before liquids (p^raZ 
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«bro'tSer"t p^la^in 'Vmuntaln") 4s wtit a$ medUlly and finally idok^tSro 
"doctoft "one")< No instances have been found, however^ where aspiration 
In these positions other than In Initial p^^ t\ k^^ f V) Is signif- 

icant to meaning* 

5«I7 fha ftasals* These are [m n j) q]< [m] and [n] present no orthographic 
difficulties since they are so written throughout Europe* [p] variously occurs 
as ^ (In French)^ as n^ (In Croatian), as K (In Slovak and Czech)^ as ^ (in 
Polish) and as n^ (In Hungarian)* tn ^omanSs It occurs In final position only 
as an allophone of /n/ (In some dialects) after /l/t and need not be repre*' 
sented Independently: skamtn [skamfn] [stcamtp] "chalr"^ karftn [tcarftn] 
[karttp] ''spike". Elsewhere It ray be written n^ (c/. §5.22); tnya "nlne'% 
kmySko "brandy", [o] does not generally occur except before the corresponding 
stopSy and In niost dialects^ like [p]. It does not occur In final position. 
Thus It may be represented by nx htnka "yet'\ tiang "knee". 

5.18 The Lat€Tals* These are [I] and [A]. The latter^ palatal sound oci:urs 

iX» ll« £1^'' Jx various European orthographies. In ^omanSs It 
appears finally only as a variant of /I/ (tn some dialects) after /I/, and may 
therefore be written /l/t y£J [bM] 'v^ f^tjU] "fart", Hi [Jll] [/U] "coldness". 
In other positions It may be written (see S5.22): hxalyCfrdyS. "lobster"t 
4 tilyoj^ "depart"* Sc. 

5.19 FricaH^BB are numerous In ^omanfis! [tvsz/:5?;;9jxYBh]. Among 
these* orthographic ^» ^ £ end have fairly constant values throughout 
Europe* and may be used without modification for §onian£s. Localized differ* 
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•nces Include the use of to represent [F] In German^ ^ to represent [Jj tn 
Hungertan^ and to represent [x] tn RumanUn and [^l In Croatian. 
[J] Is represented by sh^ In ilngllsht sch In Germant ch In French^ £ In Croatian^ 
Czech and Slovak| sz^ In Pol Ish^ ^ tn Hungarian and In Rumanian. [^] Is written 

In French and Rumanian^ £ In Croatian, Czech and Slovak, ^ In Polish and 
In Hungarian. English sometimes represents thts sound by zh^^^^ Of thesei £ and 
^ are probably the most universally recognised, and are recomnended for use In 
the ^oman£s orthography. 

The retroflex sounds [^] and [^] are not common In European languages; [^] Is 
heard In Polish and Is written Sj [i^] also occurs In Potlshi written rij and 
a similar sound Is heard In Czech (JF) and Slovak In some Vla^ dialects 

these are significant In distinguishing pairs or near-patrs of words from those 
containing [J] and [^]t but such distinctions are few: iel/l^^l *'hundred/ 
smallpox**, it^ina/jihtitu^ >'beast/al lve*'**\ In many dialects, LJ] « [f]* and 
[3] ^ [^] have fallen together as /%/ and /i/ or else never were distinct, [p] 
and [\] corresponding to [tj^] end [d^] In non*Vlax dla1etif:s. 
The sounds [^] end [j] are not distinct phonemes In foments, but occur as 
variants of (especially) /k/ and /g/. Therefore they do not require Individual 
orthographic representation. The same Is true for [x] and [y] which occur as 
varieties of /k/, Z^/, /g/ end /ts/. 

The voiceless uvular fricative Is shown by cJn In German, Czech, Slovak and 
Polish, and sometimes by kh^ or ch tn English* As with the choice of the symbols 
£ and ^ for [ f ] and [^], digraphs Involving h^ should be avoided since this 
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Ittttr tndtcites ispfritton. It ts propostd thit xb% u»d to represent this 
sound, sfnce Its "usuil** vitue ([kt]) It represented by the sequence tn 
l}oman£s< Uvuler [b] occurs it the coawion pronuncletlon of /r/ In meny dlelects 
of French and Gerniin as well as )n Danish and some Swedish and Dutch dfa1ects« 
It Is therefore unlFormty represented by £ tn print; In no European language 
does [b] contrast phonemlcally with [rl^ although tn several varlettes of ^om-^ 
anSs these are distinctive phonemes. In HatlwanTtsko For example, the Following 
pairs occur; rai/$ai '*Iord/twIg**, bar/bca; *Ven/rock*', In most dlelects 
however* the single /r/ phoneme has the Flap or trill value only. Ways oF 
Indicating the voiced uvular Fricative In scholarly treatments Include ft Ct 
rh, R, ? and It Is suggested that the single character £ For the /r/ pho- 
neme be adopted and the articulation [r] be given It For the standardized 
dialect* IF It be necessary to Indicate the uvular value, the symbol ^ ts 
suggested since the use oF the wedge accent would bring It Into line with the 
proposed characters £ and 

5«20 The affl^aate sounds Found In ^omanSs are [ts dz tj d^ t^ d];]< [ts] Is 
written 2^ In German, \ In Rumanian and c In the Slavic Itinguages and Hungarian. 
[d2] Is everywhere represented by dz« tn keeping with this digraph^ the cor- 
responding voiceless aFFrlcate may be written ts^^ thus avoiding the Introduction 
oF a new symbol such as end remaining unlFormwIth other digraphs* Similarly 
[tJ] consists oF /t/ + /I/ and may be so written; t£ (rather than [d^] 
may likewise be written d|^* The Former occurs as £h^ tscht ^*n<l £Z In the 
European languages* and the latter as £» dscht dj[,> and dzs* 
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5#2I RetrofldX [^] and [^] are not racommended for tnclusfon fn the phon^jitc 
Inventory of the standardtitd dialect because of thetr limited occf^trce In 
the European dialects of Qoman<s# Thus the affricates [t^] and [d^] Incorpor- 
ating these sounds may be Included wKh tj[ «nd di# 

5#22 Thg S0miVCWelet [w] occurs In the diphthongs [aw M tw uw wa we wt wo 
wu]| In some of these being an altophcne of /v/: ^Hn [walTp] "bottle'% |atf 
[^aw] "I 90". When» as tn these cases* [w] represents an underlying /v/ it 
should be so written. As an element of a diphthong not having an underlying 
/v/ It should be written u^: namt **weather**, but vui [wuj] *'tlps", 
/y/ [j]) occurs In the diphthongs [ay ey ya ye yl yo yu oy uy] and tn 

such combinations It Is suggested that the sound be represented with an J^* 
except before /j/ when the combination would be written and except Inlt-^ 
lally when would be retained: yaki H^BkH]) *'eyes**# The letter rather 
than ^ should also be used to represent the palatal [p]« viz^ rvj^t and [A]^ viz^ 
JX* nySnya "dear aunt", ly&lya "dear sister". The letter )^ Is preferred to j^, 
thus yait rather than Vo^/ (a shout of surprise) » because Us value Is constant 
In most European languages despite Its restricted currency, while X may rep-^ 
resent [J], [tj], [d^], ^c. In various orthographies. 

5#23 Ideally, speakers should try to adhere to the pronunciation as represented 
by the spelling of the standardized dialect as closely a$ posslblet The same 
orthography could even be retained for the home dialect, tn the same way that 
(broadly speaking) one system of EngWsh spelling serves for a multitude of 
dfalects. Thus we might have: 
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Orthography Standapdiu^d K^ld^raittBko 

ptnro ("Foot") [plnr6] [p3:t^] 

stm ("I am") [stm] [sym] 

valtrt ("bottle") [vaUn] Doalfp] 

xutyav ("I Jump") [x^tj^v] [xuci**] 

5«24 In sunim«ry» the sugs^'ted alphabet consists of the fottowtng symbols and 
combinations of symbols: 

a b d dz dS e (d) F g h I k kh t ty m n ny o 

P ph r (F) s S t th ts tS tJh u V X y z i 

5«25 The passage quoted at i5<02 would appear thus In proposed orthography 
(but not In standardized dialect): 

"Nouma o Jesus phenet tenge "Numa o 2ezus phenet lenge 

katchia paramltchi: Savo manouch katSIa paramltSi: Savo manul 

anda toumende, te avel tes yek anda tumende, te avel*tes yek 

chet bakrlorha» al te xhasaret Set bakrlo^a» hal te xasaret 

yek, tchi moukel le Inya-var-des- yek» tSI mukel ie lnya*var-deS* 

tal-lnya kaver ando deserto te hal-lnya kaver and*o dezerto te 

Jlal te rode] koudala kal si 2al te rodet kodala kat si 

xhasardi, Jlktn tchI arakhet ta?" xdsardl^ 2tkln tSI araket-la?*' 

5«26 it do«s not ^eem necessary to Indicate syllable stress In any way^ since 

this varies considerably from dialect to dlalect« Within Individual dialects 

placement of stress niay distinguish homophones, thus KdlddraSf tsko kSko "thls"» 

hakt '^uncle", and It Is true that different stress and Intonation patterns 

contribute to the lack of Intelligibility among the dialects; however It need 

only be the rule that In the standardized dialect* stress Is uniformly Initial 
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(or ulttrate» penulttfnite» (cJ» and thU dectston adhered to# 
5#}0 Since a considerable proportion of the RomanI population lives In eastern 
Europe* and since much of the cultural and political renaissance Is originating 
there* there are strong arguments for the creation of a standardized Cyrillic 
orthography for use In Communist bloc countries^ 

S^V The basis for such an orthography Is given here* with the Latin equiv- 
alents as listed above at iS^2ki 

RomniMd Cs^HlHa Rcmnized Ci^rillio 



a 
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ph 
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dS 
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HI 


f 
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th 
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ts 
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hi 


tl 
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tlh 




kh 
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Jl 
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B 


ly 


Jib 
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X 



4i 
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n 



z 



3 



Hb 



i 



5,32 Non-RussFan h ([h]) has betn adopted From Serbian orthography* which 
also Includes It (for Hb [jn]) , Jb (for [A]), j_ (for ^ [J])t U (for J«K [d^]) 



represented by K and f respectively* Bulgarian ^ has been adopted for the can* 
tral vowel, although many non-Slavic languages (n the Soviet Union employing 
Cyrillic orthography Include the symbol ^ For thls« Symbols for [c], [f] and 
[d] are Included here should they be required, although as discussed above at 
§5#12 and §5«19 they appear to be non*essenttal sounds In the language^ 
5.33 The selected passage (§5.02) would read as FoMows In this orthography: 



'*HyMa o msyc n*eHen Jienne Kara ruqpaMKWi 
C3BO MaHym anna TVMemie, re aMen-nec Aak mn CaKpHO^# 
han Te xaoapen nen, w Myxen jib HHba*6ap*j(efii-hafl[-HH&a 
KaBep am o n^epro re xan xe pooeji xqiiana Kaft en 
xacapnH# kukuh mh apaKeJI*JIa?'^ 



5*^0 It Is of passing tnterest to mention that there Is record of an indtg^ 
gnoua RomanI scrlpt/flrst mentioned In I9O8 by Oecourdemanche"^ and repro- 
duced by Cl6bert^^*« Oecourdemanche gives no source for his acquaintance with 
this script, and no participant at the 1971 Congress was aware of tts existence. 
The only academic discussion to have appeared to date Is that of Dalby^^^ In 
1968 who, while admitting the possibility that It might have been devised as 
an elaborate scholarly hoax, Finds some stmMarltles between It and the pre* 
Arabic Kaghreb and Andaluslan scripts^ Buzo Rodgers, on the other hand, 
knows of one woman who maintained that such a script ze In use among the Tii^ 




In Macedonian the latter sounds are 
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(Czech) Qom^^^^ An example of thti script ti given here: 




It Is not proposed that thti be adopted For ^ominCs^ but Its existence 
Is deserving of attention* especially If eventually verified^ Historically It 
would support the belief of those such as Ronald Lee and others that tbertan 
^om entered the Peninsula via North Africa rather than Europe — a belief held 
In question by some who base their opinions on purely linguistic grounds^ 
6*00 SdiiCMtiont AttitudaM anrf ProMpmctM 

6#01 The establishment of a standardized ^omanCs dialect and a workable 
orthography wMI have to be achieved by classes of some tclndi and hence through 
educational channels^ While the problem might appear to be merely that of 
finding suitable Instructors and obtaining the teaching materials* there are 
In fact a great many more problems to be overcome^ 

6#02 There Is* first of all* a reluctance among both $om and Ge}^ toward the 
western education of Gypsy children — though for different reasons^ 
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6#03 Too much forma) tMmIng li uiuatly rtgardtd by the %tm ai d«bMlutlng« 
It ts commonly heard that education (In the Ga{5 sense) "softens the brain" * 
kMlyaril $ gogl^ o bH^goMb md*^ ikolil ^ or that It may lead to Insantty 
^ kam^k^rSl o dilimSB^ There are seve*^«t reasons for this attitude. "Formal'* 
education Is always In terms of the mijortty culture^ making no concessions to 
the often quite divergent values of the Roman! pupils* The teaching of "Ga^lkan^ 
ways** ts seen as a very real threat to Rimxntjfa^ the RomanI way of llfe« Also, 
because schools are not now segregated according to sex^ parents are extremely 
reluctant to pernilt their children to share a classroom with Ga^i because of 
the possibility of romantic lnvolvement^^*# 

6<04 While (In the USA at teast) a basic readlng*and*wrttlng knowledge might 
be considered an assets for example for reading road-maps and street and business 
slgns» or for writing one's own recelpts*^^» It Is thought of as fitting that 
only men should acquire these skills* Kany ^om are unable to read, and the 
parents of a literate glr) would find difficulty In obtaining for her a husband* 
While this Is St til a commonly-encountered attitude In the USA» more and more 
^om are learning to read» If not to write* In such cases there Is less 
adamancy toward the wives' also learning; the feeling may still be, however^ 
'Vrhat does she need to read for?"* Despite Its benefits In business^ the ration' 
ale Is that our parents and grandparents never needed to read and write In the 
past» so why should we bother with Ga^lkani ways now* 

6*05 Thomas Otmas» who has been working with the ^usttska Kaldarila In Florida 
goes as far as to see Illiteracy as one criterion of cultural retention* His 
observations^ hitherto unpublished^ are reproduced here In full^^^: 
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*Mn the United States^ the net ton thet coined the phrese 
*me1tfng pot*^ the continuing Internel sotlderlty end reslstence 
to jccutturetlofi of the Amerlcen ^ Is e phenomenon that merits 
closer attention* Although the underlying soclet dynamics of 
this cohesion are as yet obscure^ one of the prime techniques 
which melntalns this cohesion Is not* Thev avoid the school 
system tike the plague/ While most other U«$« minorities are 
boycotting^ bussing md organizing to obtain better education 
for their children^ the (om ere^ by any means at their disposalt 
keeping their children at home« 

"As a result of this mass truancy^ the majority of edult 
l^om In the U«S<A« are Illiterate or^ at best^ functionally II* 
literate (flfth*grade reading levelK 

"If the origin of this practice of educatlon*avotdance Is 
rooted In custom and tradition rather than In a consciously 
organized group policy^ the results of the practice ere no less 
effective In maintaining the solidarity of the groups And If 
we use the tolerance of marriage outside the group as an Indlc^ 
atlon of group solidarity* they ere solid Indeed* 

The schoo1**avoldance tradition and Its resulting Illiteracy 
acts In five specific ways to maintain the non**acculturatlon 
of the %on^t 

2) The minimization of time at school reduces proportion* 
ately the Influence of the teacher*s value system on the 
(omano child* end effectively eliminates the peer-^group 
pressure of the other children: two of the tremendous 
forces In the socialization process; 

2) Illiteracy prevents any socialization In the direction 
of the majority culture through the written word* It 
forestalls Identification with historical and cultural 
heroes In books end novels; 

3^ Illiteracy ensures that ^omanii wilt remain the first 
language of the Individual $om* with the resulting rein- 
forcement of group values which occurs when he speaks 
mainly to and In the company of other l^om; 

4) Illiteracy limits the defection to the majority cul- 
ture vU the occupational route* as only the most physical* 
menial and low-paying jobs are accessible to an Illiterate 
In the U.S<i 

5) Illiteracy tends to discourage Intermarriage between 
^omani males and non-l$oman£ females since the husband's 
Income Is severely limited* end tends to remain so, 

"It Is plain that the Integrity of the American Roman) community 
Is maintained* In great part* by severely circumscribing the options 
of the Individual ^om< It goes without saying* however* that any well- 
socialized member of the RomanI comrminlty does not himself feel opressed 
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or deprived by hts lack of reading end writing ability — 
rether he Feels 'liberated* from the *crezlness* of the 6a|6 
community^ much of which he ascribes to reading and writing**. 

6«I0 On the other side of the coliit such gofn as do want their children to be 

educated Fornutlly often have to contend with the hostility of the 6a|j. The 

Reverend Richard Wler» Minister of the Church and Chalnnan of the Edenbrldge 

School Council^ declared that 

*Mt came as a treinendous shock when we 
heard that gypsy children were to be taught at 
the school* They smell» t*ni afraid^ and have 
the educational standard of retarded chlldren**^^^* 

One British traveller attended school For a whlle» 

**0h 6od< It was murder going to schooU 
They wouldn't sit beside you In the seats***** 

and probably never went back* 

6«ll The most oft-repeated 6a|6 complaint Is that Gypsy children are never 
around long enough to be educated 'properly' » even when they can be persuaded 
to come to schooK This Is another way of saying *'stop your way of life and 
adopt oursf then there would be no problems'** Apart From the difference In 
power and numbers^ there Is no moral Justification for l}om to assimilate 
6a|lkan£ ways» any more than there Is for 6a|j to forsake theirs for RomanTya* 
6«20 Several countries have attempted to deal with the situation by estab- 
lishing special schools for Romanl children ^ almost always without RomanI 
administrative lnvotvement» and In all cases with acculturation the prime 
objective***, 

6<2I Fortun^telyt there are representatives of the 6d{6 community who under- 
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stind that theJr d»tre for Gypsy isstint latton ts not merely arrosence* b^t 
ts a poPcy with very harmful psychological repercussions^ Such people have 
actively sought out Gypsy leaders and have made an effort to learn Gypsy atti- 
tudes and reouIrefi>ents# As a resuitt a small number of schools has been 
established with RomanI cooperation and scfnettmes administration^ probably 
most successfully In England^ whe^e the new ffat tonal Gypsy Education Council 
Is making slow progress* but progress nevertheless* despite less than enthu* 
slastic Government concern^ 

6#22 In the United States* several schools have been started -* the best known 
In Richmond^ Cal I fornla^^^ -* but none has been realty successful^ The situ* 
atlon Is too new to American educationists who still for the most part remain 
Ignorant of what and where the Gypsies are# 

6#23 A proposal for the estabt Iihment of a RomanI school In the state of 
Texas was submitted upon request In June, 197^, by the American office of the 
Komltia Lumlakt RomanI to a Government educational research organization^ It 
proposed: 

U That a school be estabUshQd for K Te si kardya ekh Skola le Savo* 

Rmani (^Gypsy*^) children in T^xMg ^enge and'o Teksas |l-ka 15 b&rl^ 

up to the age of ca^ 1$ yeares with hat trobul klesurt le ^omenge 

<^lt olassea aleo mdQ atktilabU bartle# KatSa Skola kam-bu|ol 

if required^ The eohcol would be Skola ^mani and'o Tek8Ge^ 

knom 08 E Skola Komani end'o Te)caaa# 

2^ Thatg in view of the nature of the 2^ Te finka |udlne*le sa*l $om 
dietributicn of the Romani populatim and'o Teksas^ katSa Skola si 

in TexoBg thie eehool take the form ekh baso watka basurt kardtne 

of a bus or buaee equipped as sar klesurt trawUn* 

travelling cloBBrocm^ 
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3« That th0 echool*9 jurisdiction 
fctf «etrwt#d to Mert>ing an ar^a 
which ^noompoMB^B Howtartp San 
Antonio, DallaB/Port Worthy ftaco, 
Au$tin, Templg and Bryan* 

4* That if poeBibU, Romani t^ach0T$ 
trained to conduct thiB cta$B 
or theee cta$$e$* 

5« That all Bitbj^cts taught mMt 
idth the approval of the Kris 
(Tribunal) and do not run counter 
to Romani culture end wtluee, or 
are ultimately aseimitationiBt 
in content* 

S* That Buch Bitbjecte includes 

i) Literacy and writif^ ability 

in ^maniB and Englieh, 
ii) Basic mathematical ekillBp 
Hi) Hietory of the Romani people^ 
iv) History, culture and laus 
of the United StateB* 

7, That because of fr^uent earlier 
inetanceB of failure in eatabUBh-^ 
ing Romani echoola elBewhere in 
the country, a pilot project be 
inetituted to ascertain the 
potential success of such a 
vsnturs* 

8* That a bilingual primer, or 
series of bilingual primers, in* 
itially bs compiled, and a small 
group of children worked with, 
using these primers, before 
proceeding to a more 
far-reaching plan* 

9* That a meeting be arranged to 

discuss the content and applicabil- 
ity of such a teaching aid, and that 
such funds as may be required be 



3< Tt wu|irivel e {kolyaki krts 

ande fert kikite foront o Houston^ 
0 San Antonio, Da! las/Fort Worthy 
0 U0CO| 0 Austtni o Temple ha'o 
Bryan* 

4. Te daltti le Qom {«! sttlaren 
ande katia {kola pala sttlartmos. 

» 

5< T^e krts Romani ampetllsavet sa'l 
trebyasa sltlarde and'e IkoUi 
hat te fcakale trebt t{t t«rdSuven 
angia *• Qomantya walka st kam* 
karen o trayo Romano t*avel sar 
kova le Ga{«n9e< 

6« Te kasave trebl st (malfcar avren)t 
t) DSfntmos hat ramomosi Qcni* 
anes hat 6a|tkaneS| 
ti) 0 matmattko o wuSoro* 
til) t htstorta le ^omenge» 
tv) E historian o trayo ha*o 
2akono le {enenge Amertkane* 

7< Te sas but aver Ikolt ^omane 
and'o them kat tit gale mtStOt 
hat anda kodSa kardas proba te 
dtkhas wat te {al mUto wat nttl<< 



8« Te angluno ramos ame ekh wat 
wunt dul^tbako bufary^ le ditnt* 
masko te sltSyarel le bukvti hat 
te haznisaren ekh tstne ktdtnlmasa 
le ^avo^enge angIa zumas mat 
|enensd< 



9< Te kh«ras dtwano te das duma 
p*o mol kasawo planosVoi hat te 
love st andlne le U^artmaske 
kodolesko« Soda love trobut 
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mds avaitabU for the p^pax^ «men, Ui 1 dlsaldlsiris ituntll 

ation of Bome^ the amount of «nd*o dlwino. 

gueh funds hHng dBt^mirwd 
at this mBBting* 

10* That in the event of the pilot 10« Te sogodt |it mtlto^ irne zuirmvas 

precept being euaaeeefuU p2V>* le propuneryi ekh |(-ka low 

poaale one through six above anglaU 
he itf^lemented* 

6*Zk The local Roman I tribunal met several times to discuss the establishment 
of such a school and, with some rtservatlons, \t ts Felt to be a worthwhile 
project* ^om literate In English look forward to being literate In $oman£s too« 
The F«w who are alread/ (through Individual tuition) have acquired some pres-^ 
tige within the community; not only can they read and wrtte^ but they can read 
and write $oman6s, a language popularly believed Impossible to commit to prints 
6<25 Those who are less ready to accept even a Gypsy-controlled and operated 
mobfle school, teaching only Romanl-orlented subjects, have what Is perhaps a 
Justifiable fear that the ultimate control *^ and hence Interference — will 
prove to come from the Ga|e after ill. The older and more cautious members of 
the Tribunal also reiterated the common ant[**educ4^tlon arguments discussed 
above at $6<03 //< In California, there (s a standing Joke among ^om that 
anyone who goes to school automatically becomes a RomnltSal^ the most *^ga|lfled*' 
of American Gypsies. 

6#26 Although the spirit everywhere Is that Rom should govern their own 
progress (the 1971 World Romanl Congress opened with the slogan o nwfiodo §omano 
at-laa de^tSo te arak^^el pesko drom hiring o progreso^ "The Romanl people have 
the right to find their own way toward progress"***), there Is a very prevalent 
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susptcton that whatever Qom becomts tnvolvtd wfth the Gi{j tn such a ver;ture 
wMI use the situation to Further hts own Ftnanctal end rather than that of 
the conmunfty. Thfs attitude as niuch as anything else has contributed to the 
lack of success with aarltar educational projects* 
7iOO Conclualn^ Rtmrks 

7*01 No attempt has been made to provide answers for all of the problems 
touched upon here* The aim of this paper has been rather to present to the 
academic body^ perhaps sometimes tn overly subjective terms, a picture of the 
current Injustices and hostile attitudes with which the majority of ^om must 
contend In the present day, and to support the suggestion that an end to this 
may be found In ethntc reunf FIcatlont and that the creation of a standardized 
^otnanis Is a prime Factor In the achievement of this reunification* 
7<02 Although a Few people may decry too concentrated an exposure to these 
"diatribes against lnjustlce"^^**t Fewer stlU are even ahfore that hundreds oF 
thousands oF RomanI lives were extinguished In Hail Germany, For tnstancet or 
that Gypsy slavery was abolished Just little over a century ago* These are 
not Just Facts oF history^ For the present and the Future are rooted In the 
pastt and it will require enormous eFFort to eradicate Its eFfects^^^« 
7«03 The very nature oF much oF Gypsy HFe ensures that MI^Feellng will 
never completely dtsappear« $om are In particular the subject oF Ga{6 scorn, 
or envyt or both« It Is also annoying to Ga^e that ^om want above ^\) to be 
leFt alone; this Is seen somehow a& antisocial (as oF course tt ls)t and 
ungrateFul to the country provldtng the join's subsistence* As a people without 
a country^ $om have to live alongside the Ga{j and abide by their laws; there 
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ts no esciptng thts#<<ind '^escaping" ts unhappily the appropriate word for 
most ^om In most countries^ With leaders respected by §om and Ga{e allke^ 
and with authoritative representation In the United Nations Organization and 
other International bodies^ eventually perhaps ^omwlll not be put In the 
position of wanting to escape from their countries, but Instead feel as proud 
of their various homelands as they are to be Qom^ 

7#04 Leadership must come from wlthln# So far» there has been no highly 
situated authority Figure who has been either a ^om himself^ or understanding 
of the needs of Qom# Nationally and Internationally-placed Gypsy leaders are 
needed who have the confidence of the RomanI people^ for It can only be from 
such leaders that ^omwlll accept directives as really being In their own 
lntorests# 

7#05 Observers suih as Cohn who maintain that 

"The Gypsies have no leaders^ no executive 
committees, no nationalist movement » no Gypsy klngs«## 
t know of no authenticated case of genuine Gypsy 
allegiance to political or religious causes'^^^^» 

or Brian Vesey*FI tzgerald of the Gypsy Lore Society who finds the notlorv of 

Gypsy nationalism "romantic twaddle"^^^^ or Jaroslav Sus (S3#lM who believes 

It to be an "utterly mistaken opinion" are dangerous^ because they have set 

themselves up as spokesmen about Gypsies for other Ga{e» and their statements 

underlie a desire to keep Gypsy life static and suppressed^ Such people would 

be the fifst to accuse a Gypsy politician of not being a "real Gypsy"# 

7#10 Unification of the race cannot be achieved without strong and sympa* 

thetic leadership. One step toward that unification Is for ^om at last to 
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be abte to sptak to e«ch other tn their own Unguage» without the real 
danger of tht sund«rdlz«d dUlect Itself being seen as « tool of oppression. 
A serious examlnttlan of Ungu«:ie pUnnIng policies and nationalist movements 
elsewhere must be undertaken^ as well as a datatched appraisal of Roman! 
nationalism ltsolf» before this work can be started^^V 
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8.00 fOOTHCTES 

1« Thts paptr wis First presenUd tn unrevfsed form to the Language Ptanntng 
SefSton of the Eighth World Congress of Socto)o9y« Toronto* August 1974« 
and has also been published tn the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Southeast 
Conference on Llngutstlc5« NashvIllQt April 1975. 

2, Captain Sekley de Dobi| In an article tn the GoMtt^ d$ VimM for November 
6th« 1765 (not listed In ack^ % BibliogrCEphy)* 

3< Jacob C<C< Rudlgerj ffauster ZicMdh^ dor twtachan Fx^^mdmt vnd allgmtmimn 
Spraahkipuk in eigenm Auf$atMmts Buoh^ranMigm vnd SaohriahtBttg Lelpxt5« 
pSZ-^WdS (VoK I« pp, 37*8if« «Von der Sprache und Herkunft der Ztgeuner 
ous Indlen'O* 

Helnrlch H<6< Gre11mann« Die Zigwner* Ein kiBtoritahgr V^remk vi>er di9 
Leb4n9a3^ und V^rfoBBungg sittm und Sakiciksakle dCgaea Votks in Buropcg 
nebst ikrem VrBprwtge* Oessaui 1783< 

5< Alfred C« Woolner« ^'Gypsy language and orIgIn<'« Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
SOidetys n^SM 11.285-286 (1909). 

6< John Sampson* '*6ypsy language and origin^'* Journal of tk^ Gypey Lore 
SociBtys n.s.« I.W2 (1907) and IIM80 (1910). 

7. R.L* Turneri "The position of RomanI In Indo-Aryan"i Journal of ihe Gyp$y 
Lore Sooietys V(4)«U5-189 (1926)« also published as a monograph* 
It would not be amiss to Include a brief outline of the origin and afftn* 
Itles of the Indian languages here: Indtc-speaktng peoples entered the 
Subcontinent between 3|000 and 2«000 B«C«« ultimately frofn the Indo- 
European homeland tn north central Europe* At the tlme« the closely 
related Iranian and Indian groups had become distinct linguistic subfam* 
nies« Among the great number of early Indian languages« Vedic and 
Sanskrit are perhaps the best knowni and are closely related to each 
other* Also closely related to these were about kO other languages col* 
lectlvely known as the Prakrits* some of which were the vehicles of 
extensive llteratures« and which are still cultivated today as liturgical 
tongues* e^g* Pall (for Buddhism) and Haghadr (for JaVnlsm)« Based upon 
the Prakrits were several colloquial and literary vernaculars known as 
ApabhramjaSt and It Is from these* rather than the Prakrits^ that the 
modern Indian languages descend* Examples are modern Pahart* Hindi and 
Qoman£s from faurasent i GuJaratI from Nagarai Harathf from Va Ida rbha« 
Bengali and Assamese from 6an^a» and so on* It has bttn suggested by 
Franz X, Mtkloslchi In his Veber die Mundartm und die Wanderungen dsr 
Zigeunev Europa^e^ IV*tx-*r« Vienna (1878) that some elements In ^omanSs 
are of even greater age than the Prakrits* 
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3» In Hindit !r<e«nlng *'one of the swteper class; JinUor* mtntit*\ and In 
Gujaritl 'Viamber of a nomadtc cUss'\ H» Yule and A»C» Burntltf tn their 
Jlcb$on-^cbscnf London (lB86) ttst under I^OM^ Dhcm$^ (p» 322) **The neme 
of a very tow caste* representing some old aboriginal race* spread ell 
over tndte'\ A quote et the seme entry* deted 1817* hes "»»»enother tribe 
of vegrents^ who ere also a seperete sect» They ere the cless of mounte- 
banks* buffoons* posture-masters* tumblers* dencers end the llke»»»The 
most dissolute body Is that of the Dmbar$ or Dmbapu*\ Other stmllertttes 
tn name might also be mentioned: Lovari with LohaH or £ta*i* KaU with 
KauU^ Sinti with Sindhi icf* elso Zingan) end even Jat with (Qit)ano* 
G»A» Grlerson^ tn "Arebtc and Perslen references to Gypsies'** Indian Xntt* 
quary^ September* 1887* p» 258* notes: **»»»posslbly the word ^Egyptian* 
meaning ^Gypsy* may be a corruption of Az^Zu^^ (pronounced ££»Zu^()» This 
word (s not unlike the ItaUan *Egttto* tn sound* which may have first ted 
to confusion* and thence to e felse ena1ogy"» 

Recently there has been considerable reiteration of the statement that 
there are no Gypsies In tndte Itself* the most recent being tn W»R» RIsht* 
MulHlingwil Rmani Dicticnary^ Chandigarh (1974)t P* ttt* This assumption. 
Is founded on an Incomplete reeding of Grterson (here and In four other 
articles)* who In fact **polnted out the extreme probability of the crtmtnel 
tribe known as Kagahtyi ^s»»»belng descended from the seme stock as the 
Gipsies** (**Gtpsles In England and In India*** Indian Antiqmxy^ Jenuary (I887) 
p» 38) » Elsewhere he hypothesizes that the nomadic groups In India **became 
the ancestors of the Romany Chals** (In his LinguiBtio Siaavcy of India I(l)l 
Introductory^ Calcutta (1927)* p> l86)> Even Ct6bert (see note 20 below) 
basing his Information on Hartin Block* ^mirtf et CoutmeB Tngatws^ Paris* 
(1936), concludes that **tt Is evidently dengerous to wish to estebltsh 
a connection between some Indten tribes and the Gypsies on some similarities 
or occupation or mode of life alone»»»the only tribes which can be called 
Gypsies are the Vanjaraf the Lamani^ the 0thara and the £ur£» For the 
last two* the question here Is settled»»»tt ts certain that tribes of 
authentic Gypsies stltl live In India** (CKbert* p» 2l)» It Is possible 
that Indian romanologues are deliberately fostering this opinion In order 
to avoid political Involvement. 

9» Donald Kenrick & Grattan Puxon* The Destiny of EwrOpe^s Gypsies^ London 
(1972)* pp* 13-H. 

10» Jan KochanowskI* **Crltire Itngutsttque dans Vhlstoire dynamlque*** unpub- 
lished psper presented to the 19^7 tnternatlonat Linguistics Congress* 
Bucharest^ Rumania^ 

IK Padmashrt W.R. Rtsht* **Roma*** Rom, t (0.1-23 (197^^). 

12» Mentioned In RIshI* pp» aiU (note ||)* p» 2» 
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13* Lee believes that the original honwUnd of the ancestors of the v^as 
In the Bactrlan Steppes, under the cultural Influence of the Greek prin* 
cipalttles of Bactrla until these were demolished by the Invasions of 
the yiiVChl who drove them southwards Into India* The movemenc . t of 
India occurred many generations later over a period of about a century, 
and led through Persia and ttie Middle East Into the Byzantine Empire* 
After the fait of Constantinople, some groups entered the Balkans and 
thence the rest of Europe; more easterly groups went Into Russia and 
formed the non-Vla^'-speaklng Gypsies* Others had gone Into North Africa, 
eventually reaching Spain before the expulsion of the Hoors* The Spanish 
§om were allies of the Hoors according to Lee^ and Muslim by religion, 
donnfng the cloak of Christianity after the Moorish exodus (Ronald Lee^ 
personal comtnunFcatfon)# A different non*-Indlan origin has also been 
discussed In an Imaginative religious pamphlet entitled GypsiM ar» Arabs^ 
(Children of God Publication, London & San Juan, 197M* This liberally 
Interprets Jeremiah Chapter XXXV as Indicating an origin for the ^om In 
the MIdlanite and Canaanlte tribes who wandered Into northern India and 
subsequently out of It again after release from Babylonian slavery* 

U# KochanowskI suggests two distinct racial origins — the Kshattrlyas (fair 
skinned) and the Scythians (dark skinned) to account for the wide range 
of physical type and complexion evident among modern 6ypsles# See his 
*'Black Gypsies, white Gypstes«, HogeneB LXItt*27*47 (Fall, 1968)* The 
effects of Interbreeding with Ga{£, especially during the Derlod of 
enslavement, should also be considered* See also A* Clarke (note I04)* 

15* There are» of course. Items of ultimate Turkish origin In some dialects, 
but these have usually been acquired via one or another Balkan language^ 
for example iSwuta *'vIolln", ultimately < Turkish la:ota but In ^omanSs 
via Rumanian lautax* *'vIol Inlst"* This Is also true of the Arablc»derlved 
element In the lexicon} direot adoptions appear to be very few, for 
example Hat "pouch" < Arabic .^-^'[kts]* Sec Hall Desmond, The language 
of the Gypsies^ Douglas (csa* 1890), p, 3* 

16, Then called Epirus or i^yptus Minor, "Little Egypt"* 

17* Op^ cit^ (note 7) * 

18* Op^ cit^ (note 6)* 

19* It Is possible that the early ^om Inhabited eastern Persia and southwest 
Afghanistan at a time when Indian languages had not yet been pushed back 
by those of the Iranian group# This would support Lee*s theory (note 13) 
and Is discussed by Pierre Helle In Etudaa Tsiganee for April, 1955* 

20^ Jean-Paul Cl^bert^ The Gypsiea^ London (1963) » Chapter 6^ 
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21. Jan Kochinowskt, Gypey StudUB^ New D«1ht (1963), B, Gft I Utt-Smt th 
also recognised the Vli^'non^Vtax dfvttton, several decades before Its 
elaboration by Kochinowikf. 

22, Personal correspondence, printed with permfsston. 
23i Personal correspondence, printed with permlsston. 

24. Such ticttcs, which ir« the GypsUs' cm survtvel mechentsm, ire effective 
enough to ensure perpetuation of the rice. This .Is not, howevert the sim 
4S the kind of widespreid misinformation based upon in Individual writer's 
own Ideas without flrst*hand knowledge of the people or linguage (see for 
eximple S3.I9). 

25. W. Cohn, In ThB Gypeiee^ Reading, Hiss. (I973)t P> believes that 
Gypsies continue to exist because they ire needed In non-Gypsy culture 

as ^'solutions to some of [the Ga{^'s] problems'*. Statements such as this, 
and his speaking of Ga{j '"becoming** Gypsies (pi 62) suggest that Cohn 
basically believes $om to consist of Individuals from any background whq 
are attracted to, and adopt, the culture iaf, S3-05, and note 33 below). 
Though couched In the vocabulary of the anthropologist, this attitude 
simpty supports the traditionalist Image: romantlct not*gIve*a-damn 
cavaliers of the road reedy to welcome any misfit from mainstream so- 
ciety (see Mary E. Porter's review of Cohn In Journal of American 
Folklores CCCXLVttl (AprlHJune 1975)). This kind of thinking reached 
Its peak In Europe at the turn of the century, when various magazines 
such as the Gypey and Folklore Ga^ett^ and the Gypey'e Friend offered 
their readers the chance to join the *'Gypsy Club", and for sixpence to 
sit around a *Veat 9ypsy camp fire". Waggons with names like *'Gypsy 
Rover** and ''The Sorrovlan** were offered for sale to these weekend gypsies. 

26. Quoted from Alastair Reld, Paeeworde: plao%eg poeme^ preoooupationes 
London (l959), chapter 18, 'Tell us where to go, Guv'nor, and we'll go'', 
pp. 165-187. 

27. Vll Putnam, "The Gypsy Code'*, Holiday^ June 1961, pp. 38-43. 

28. Patricia Lynden^ "The last holdouts", Atlantic Monthly ^ August 1367, 
pp. 92-96. 

29. For example by Thomas A. Acton, "Ethnic stereotypes; who are the true 
Gypsies?", in T.A. Acton (ed.). Current changee amonget British Gypeiee 
and their plctce in international patterns of deveto^ment^ Oxford (197l), 
pp. ^8-75, and Ian F, Hancock, "Some contemporary j^spects of Gypsies and 
Gypsy nationalism^^ Roma^ l(2).44-54, January 1975. 
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30. From a tiltc gfven at Morgan State Cotlegei Battlmor«| January I6th 1^6?. 

31. From Thomas Szasz, The Second Sin^ New York (I973)> 

32. From Halg Bosmajlan^ 'The language of sex(sm*\ ETC: A rtvtM of general 
Bemantias^ XXIX(3)» r972. 

33. The 1968 (United Ktngdom) Caravan Sites Act Circular N*. 1)9/68 states 
that "Gypsies are defined not by race but as persons of nomadic habit 
of life. ..The deflntt Ion. . .covers RomanIeS| dldtcots^ mumpers, Irish 
tinkers...". It Is this traditional f lexlbl 1 1 ty of the Ga{lkan6 Inter- 
pretation of the word| plus the Gypsy's popular (mage^ which cause Gypsy 
related organizations to attract large numbers of non-Gypsy Individuals 
(nearly all of them young single girls) Identifying themselves with, and 
dd| Gypsies. For a country as culturally Insecure as the U.S.A. » Gypsies 
provide a handy ethnic slot to align oneself with; labelled by behavior 
in the Ga}6*s terms rather than by racial ind cultural affiliation it 

ts therefore open to anybody, and has the added attractions of romance 
and II legal Ety» plus a history of persecution currently so fashionable. 
Few such people know or would recognise Gypsies^ and there are Isolated 
cases of severe emotional disturbance arising from the discovery that 
Gypsies are a distinct ethnic group, which Is for the most part closed 
to outsiders. 

34. The CouriBr^ Friday^ February 15th, I97't» P* 21. 

35. P.H.J. Lagarde^Quost, "The bilingual cltlzen*\ Bvitain Today^ CXL» Dec- 
ember 1d't7, pp. 15-I9» and CXLI, January I9't8» pp. 13-17. 

36. Paul Chrlstophersen^ Bilingualim^ London (19't8)» p. 9, 

37. Paul Kester, TaU$ of the Heal Gypeif^ New York (|897)| p. 305. 

38. Oorls Duncan^ "The rocky Romany road'^ Quinto Lingo ^ December I969» 
pp. 't2-'t3. 

39. Elizabeth Robins Penned, To Gypsylcmd^ New York (I893). 

1)0. Anon., "The Gypsy slaves of Uallachia'*, Household Worde^ CLXXXV.139-I't2 
Saturday, October 8th, 1853, p. |it1, A similar attitude Is found In 
George Washington Matsell, Voaabulm; or^ the Rogue^s lexicon^ New York 
{1859), In t,(ie Introduction to which he states (p. v) that "The vocabulary 
of the rogue... might more properly be termed the Romany or Gypsy language". 
In this book, which heavily plagiarises several other works, there are In 
fact only nine ^omanSs or possibly ^omanCs Items in the entire 130 pages 
of the dictionary: boshing^ ahiv&^ gorg&r^ Hl^ moke^ raakloht^ Romon^y^ 
ehero and atui^bin* 
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kt. J«roslav Sus, CikSmklL ot&uka \> tssRg Prague (I96l)t p» 89» 

43» Hartfn Blockt 2tptfuntf2*; ihr L^bm md ihr^ SwUg Utpztg (l936)» 

kk. Grellmannt op» cit. (noU 4)» 

45» By John UeltSt one of the few British members of Parliament sympathetic 

to the Gypsy situation In his constituency (tn Kent}» Quoted front Alastair 
Reldt '*The Travellers", Xorkgr^ August 18th, 1962, pp. 37 ff. 

it6» George Borrow, Lavengrog London (I851)t PP* 139"140» 

h7* Quoted from Leonard Bloowfleld's article In Language^ XX,i*5»55 (19**), 
"Secondary and tertiary responses to language", which deals with this 
situation^ 

48* Konrad Bercovlcl, Th^ 9tcry of tha Gyp^Uag London* (1929), p» IS, and 
repeated elsewhere In the same book» 

kS. Anon», "Caravans of mystery". Coronet^ August 1950, p» 126» 

50» Harle Wynn Clarke, "Vanishing vagabonds: the American Gypsies*', TeaxiB 
Quartex^lyg X(2).20i*-210 (1967), p. 210. 

51» Jim Phelan, Wagon^Wh^aUg London (l95l), p» 81* 

52» This even gave rtse to a whole Broadway musical, (wrongly) called **Bajour'*^ 

53* The anonymous reporter on the slave camps In I9th century Wallachta (note 
40, above) refers to the Gypsies there as "hideous things", and an **abom-^ 
Inably filthy degraded tribe, exceedingly debauched" {pOBSim)* 

5*. Another word for Gaji Is DilS^ "fool", 

55» See for example Thomas A» Acton, **The functions of the avoidance of 

moxadt kovels". Journal of th6 Gyps}/ Lore Societys L(3A). 108*136 (I97l). 

56» Although counter to this Is the story that rather than being cursed, 

Gypsies were granted special freedom to wander the earth because the Gypsy 
who forged the nails spared Christ some suffering by only making three 
of them Instead of four» Both of these tales are commonly recounted 
In books about Gypsles» 

57» Especially If the Inflected language Is also stMl spoken In the environ* 
mentt Not atl Ang1o*Romanl speakers are aware that a "deeper" variety 
extstSt 
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58. A Htsa Umong the HatSwiy* and K^ldaril*) ts a cUn or exUnded 
family group. 

59# A n&taia ts a major cultural-Hngutsttc dtvtston MCng the ^on>. 
The KaldaraSai Hatlw<ya» Tlurirt» Sc#i are different nat$tyif 

60« For ^Offl, FftftUngs of nattonaHsm and ethnic pride seem to be very much 
the domain of the smaM educated middle class. The majority of Gypstes 
are Faced dafly with too much harrassment to care about such thlngs» 
while the few at the other end of the social scale tend to decry — 
and too often deny their roots. 

61. Kenrlctc s Puxon» Op, ait, (note S) ^ p. 207. 

62. The London Evening SeDa^ Wednesday^ June 7th, 1967. 

63. The Evmiing Poet^ Friday* November 30th» 1973. 

64. The Eaaex Poat^ November 24th, 1969. 

65. The South Ealing Poet^ January 18th| 197^*. 
66# The Sunday TeUgraph^ September 2hthf 1967. 

67. The Kensington Po6t^ London* July 1973. 

68. The Montreal Gazette^ July* 1973. 

69. The Dover E:x^re66 & East Kent Sews^ Frtdayi 24th Hay» 1974, p. 5. 

70. The Birmingham Poet^ Saturday* August 4th| 1973» 

71. The Leitrim Obaewev^ July 20th| 197^. 

72. The Evening Sews ^ Hay^ 197^. 

73. Issued to Thomas and Hilda Boswel I on February 25th| 1974, 

74. The beginnings of this tctnd of respect means an end to such articles 

In the contemporary popular press as Peter Strge's^Hlustle* hustle, aboard 
the caravan", Jh^ Boston Phoenix^ AprM 8th| 1975» pp. 7*9 (**These 
people arc gypsies^ as In 'gyp*")i or Peter Maas* ^The deadly battle to 
become king of the gypsies*** Set) York Magazine^ Vlt(38).26 //, and VII 
(39). 31 September (1974), In which the only Instance where the 
word **Gypsy" is capitalized Is where It Is the name of someone's dog. 
The latter article Is being made Into a Godfather* typ^ movlei which 
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will undoubtedly set back tht work btfng done by tht Inttrnitlonil 
Gypsy CcxnmtttM to liter tht stcrtotypt by many yeirs. 

75< Buxo Rodgers^ i CiltFornfi membtr of the KLR ind himself of Roimttlat 
partnti9t| admits that at a boy ht travelled widtly In tht United 
States but remained For many years Ignorant of the ''Continental" Qom 
(often called Itu9 by the Rofw;lt!aU)< This Is not averywhcre the 
case In this country (o/« S105) but has led students to present 
Incomplete and therefore misleading accounts of RomanI life In the 
cities and elsewhere^ See the comments on Cohn's findings In T«A« 
Acton^ Gypsy PoUHcb and Social Change^ London ^ Boston (\37k) ^ 
pp< 20*2I< 

7S, The summary (by Donald Kenrtck) for the 1971 meeting appears In the 

Journal of th^ Gypsy Lom Society f l(3A) < 101-108 (1971) «t pp. 102- 
I03» and the summary of the 1972 meeting (by Thomas Acton) In the 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society^ LI (3A) .SS-IOI (19V2) , p. 100. 
The original proposal read: 

J. I rcmcmi ^hib si but ku& mende* Si partia amaria 

kulturatar tai veriga m$kat e Roma ande eavo^ thmende* 
2« Nai ekh diatekto kai si moinnidto avre diatektondar^ Ame 
trubul ^kh sentralno normlizime dialekto te vakeras ande 
kongresonde ta pi^as ande intemasialno lilende^ 
3, 0 dhibiako komieiono ka-del avre ekh HI rcmanes* 
4t Si amen te arakhas ekh internasialno romano alfabeto* 

77< The dialect of ^omanfis used throughout this paper other than In quotes 
Is one variety of American Kalderalftsko and Is not meant to represent 
any kind of proposed standard* The title of the Commission could 
equally well occur orthographical ly as Satmesko Komisiono Chibako^ 
Sathemeako Kumisjono THbakOg Sa^T'emesko Konrnisiono t^Hbakog (c< 
The Vlax dialects probably assert themselves because their speakers 
are among the most clearly definable as **Gyp$les" In the Ga^ exper- 
ience (see Acton's critique of Cohn referred to at note 75 above)* 
It should be noted that Vtaxocentrism could prove to be self*defeatlng< 
This charge has already been laid by representatives of the Northern 
dialect speaking groups^ 

78. Jan Kochancwskl^ *'The future of RomanP^ in T«A« Acton (op^ cit*g 
note 29) I pp< 76*77< KochanowskPs approach might seem extreme to 
some* He estimates a total $oman£s-$peaklng population of between 
fifteen and twenty mMUoni and advocates the adoption of ^an£s as 
an International auxiliary language for alt nations* 

79< Example from ft, tversen» The Romany language in Horwayg Oslo (19^^) i 
p. 214. 
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80» This and other examples ire discussed In tan F» Kancockt "Patterns 
of English Uxicat adoption In an American diatact tf §oman£s'S 
OtHb, XXIV(2) (1975) t 113.3. 

8K Tadeusz PoboinUk, Gramar of the Levari diaUct^ Cracow (idS^t). 

82. John Simpsont The diaUet of the Gypsiee of Watee^ Oxford (1926 and 
1968). 

83. Hichaet 0. Relnhard« Gramnatik dee deutechen Homani*Diatekte^ unpub** 
llshed manuscript (to be published) » Hainz (1973). 

8(1. Tabulated and discussed In detail by T. Kaufman (Rcm^ to appear). 

85. See Hancock^ op. ctt. (note 8o)« tlO»K 

86. From the last chapter In Vol. l« "L*unlti llngulstlque des Tslganes 
d'Europe", pp. I8't-192, of his two-volume Cypey Studies (note 21). 

87. Slntl examples from Relnhard« op. dU (note 83). 

88. Op. ciU (note 75). p. 55. 

89. It seems to be assumed automatically by sociologists and others that 
acculturation Is the desired goal. Gocdey. In his article 
^^Characteristics of the English Gypsy population*'. Geographical 
Bevie^^ LVI I I.<t87-'t89 (I968) ends with the observation that ''...It 
win be Interesting to see how the English manage to assimilate a 
group of nomads whom they have long been content to *move along*". 

90. C/. §3.06. Rena Cotton (Rena Cropper), who has written a disser- 
tation and Several articles on North American $om. gives the following 
as critertat ''A Gypsy Is a member of a culturt group which 0 regards 
nomadism as the accepted mode of life. 2) follows. .^fortune telling... 
animal handling. .. begging. #. poaching. ..3) usually speaks the RomanI 
language*'. From her "An anthropologist looks at gypsyology"» Jovmal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society^ ^rd, series. XXX. 107-120 (l955). p. 119. 

91. ''A strong basic linguistic research component. ..wl 11 lead to the 
creation of an alphabet and grammar for Romanit as the first step In 
the creation of a Bilingual Education package'^ Gypsy Education and 
Development Program: Grant Prcpoeal^ Metropolitan Development Council » 
Tacoma. Washington (Spring. 1975) t P* 5. 

92. Jan YoorSt Tfte Gypsies of Spain^ New York (197**)* P* 120. 
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93« And for somet especially Romanf-controlltd officialdom. 

3^* Robert Le P^g^v The national tangmge queetion^ London (1364) « 
pp« ki'kk* For related discussion see also Jyottrtndra 0«s Gupta, 
'^EthnlcttYt language demands and national development**! Ethnicity, 
l.65*-72 (1374}f Ian F. Hancock, **ldenttty, equality and standard 
Ungua9e*% The Florida Foreign Language Reporter, special number, to 
appear Summer 1975, and Talmy Glv6n, **Llngu[stlc colonialism and de* 
colonial Isatlon**, Ufaham, l(3). 33*48 (1372). 

35< Quoted from Heinz Ktoss, '^German-American language matntenftnce 

efforts**, in J. FIshman (edOt Language toyalty in the United States, 
The Hague M966), p, 222. 

96« But not all, despite the general opinion* The delegates from Spain 
at the 1971 Congress spoke Cal6 among themselves continually, and 
It survives extensively In Latin American countries* The work of 
John Uetb at the University of California at Berkeleyi Indicates 
possibly a greater use of Cal6 Items In the (non-Gypsy) Spanish 
argots of the American south-west than In Spain Itself* For the 
use of Cal6 In Spanish slang, see Jay B« Rosensweig, Cal5: Gutter 
Spanish, Kew York (1974), reviewed by B« Rodgers, Rom (forthcoming)* 

97« This Is being studied by the linguistic commission of the Internat- 
ional Gypsy Committee and wHI be the subject of a Jater paper* 

98« Cf* note 75r^^above< Acton (op« cit*, note 75, p< 56) notes that 
some **.<.Engllsh Gypsies, however, know very little about 'foreign 
Gypsies*, and share the host population's prejudices about any 
foreigners 'being allowed to come here**'. 

99. Op^ cit*, (note 21). 

100« Although like the English value [x] ^^r kh, this Is rare, e^g^ 
"Zhivago". 

101« As with the dialect used throughout this paper (see note 77), the 

orthography Is likewise arbltraryi and does not adhere to the system 
proposed for the new spelling* [^] and [zj] are represented by /$/ 
and [tf] Is represented by Z^^/, aspiration by a suprascrlpt /^/ 
and syllable stress by an accute accent* It was necessary to employ 
a *natura1* dialect of ^oman£$ since the standard has yet to be 
described* 

102* J<A< Oecourdemanche, Gramaire du TchinganS ou tongue des BdhSmiene 
errants, Paris (1908), pp* 377-380, 
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103. Op^ ciU (nou 20)« pp. 240*242. In the Vista Books edttfbn (1965)« 
pp# 196-198. 

10li# Oivid Oalby« **The Indtjenous scrlpti of Wtst Africa and Surinam: their 
Inspiration and deslsn"« African LangmgB Studigt^g 1X^156*197 (1968)^ 
at pp. *76*177* It may be pointed out In support of the possibility 
that th« alphabet was devised by Oecourdeinanche that some of his trans* 
latlons of his names of the characters betray an Imperfect knowledge 
of 5oman<s» being either wrong (for example kar "tent**, twti "traveller". 
pai "foot", Sc.), or else non*exlstent In the language (for example dm 
"house", fai "source")* What appears to be a mistake resulting from 
the Interpretation of R for B leads htm to gloss Bai Instead of Rai as 
"stick" and to give It the phonetic value [b]. Bai In ^pman^s means 
"sleeve**. Christopher Reiss, Eduoation of Travelling Children^ Mac* 
mlllan Educational Ltd., London (l975)# p< 60, conjectures that some 
RomanI groups possibly settled temporarily with North African Berbers. 
This may have provided a source for the script In the light of Oalby*s 
Findings* It may also account In part for the suggested differences 
In origin for the Gypsies {cf* note 14 above, and A. Clarke, "The 
sero*anthropology of human population groups with special reference 
to European Gypsies", in T.A. Acton (op. <nt. note 29)* PP* I9**2i|, who 
concludes that ".«.howaver united their brotherhood, our {Bio) European 
Gypsies have at: least two separate ethnic origins")* 

105. Personal communication. The dialect In Oecourdemanche^s book Is 
lexically so eclectic that It Is scarcely possible to Identify Its 

' speakers* 

106. This Is discussed at greater length In Ian F* Hancock, *^he acqui* 
sitlon of English by American RomanI children", in Vtolburga von 
ftdffler-^Engel (ed#), 0iild Language Today^ (1975)# which Is a ipe^lal 
Issue of Word^ XXVt I (1/2) (1971). 

107* One acquaintance of the writer saves 50$^ each time by being able to 
prepare his own bills and receipts. A common practice Is to have 
these drawn up by public copy^typtsts. 

108* To appear In EtudeB Tsiganw^ While Olmas* statement may reflect the 
situation es It has been^ whether they Wke It or not Gypsies are 
Increasingly becoming the subject of Gaf6 Interest, academically as 
well as In the popular media. Since the latter treatments are often 
Inaccurate and detrimental (af^ note 7^)* It Is becoming more and more 
necessary that literate Gypsies be able to write and speak out against 
such misrepresentation* This has flourished In the past because of 
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tack of opposition or correction From the Rominl sldfl# Anne 
Sutherland^ In her Gypmin^ ths hidden AmHocm9^ TavUtock Publns#i 
Ltd*y london (197$)t 290* recognises other consequences: "Illit- 
eracy may be useful In some Instences For melntathtng tsotatton^ 
but es Gypsies become more known In Afleerlcet pertlculerly In wel- 
fare and police departmentSi they are it e serious disadvantage 
In their relations with such bureeucracles"# This book Is Far 
superior to any earlier treetment of the Amerlcen Qom; see this 
writer's critique In the Civil Lib^Him& ReviM^ tl(2) (1976)^ 

109. The Daily Mail^ September 7th» 1965. Christopher Reiss (op^ oiU 
note 104) pp. 27*29 discusses the "dirty Gyppo" taunts and entl- 
gypsyism In schools generallyt and notes elsewhere (p. 80) that 
while visiting one school In connection with the Schools Council 
project which resulted In his bookt he was himself mistaken For 
a Gypsy and stoned by some thirty pupils..."^ 

110. Vrom^cmoM Oxom: Gypmy Nmb^ Vtll.St Spring 1973# 

111. For reference to some of these^ consult e^^. KIrsten G^ Andersen^ 
Sig^mrg^ Copenhagen (l97l) 4ind Unn Jftrstadi "Norway's Gypsy minor** 
ity^\ AmeHcan Soandinaidan R^viM, LVIIM29-137 (1972)* the latter 
hardly edmltting the humanity of the Norwegian ^0ffl# In contrast^ see 
Maria Hatolay's practical acccunti "H^thode d'enselgnement pour les 
enfants t$lganeSt deiis une (cole prlmalre de Hongrle"* EiudsB 
feigangs, XVI (2/3) ^51-53 (1970)^ The situation In France Is dealt 
with rather superficially In J.-C. Sangan* Unc ioole chez lee Tnig^ 
ame^ Parts (1974)t while the best treatment of the British situation 
Is Retss icp^ ciU note 104). 

112. For an account of the Richmond school i see Anne Louis (Anne Sutherland) 
"Organlzetlonal problems of a Gypsy school: the Romany school of 
Rlchmond"i in T.A. Actoni op^ ciU^ note 29^ pp. 36-^40# 

113. Sec Jean-Pierre LligcotSt "Lc pouvoir tslgane", Etud&e Teiganee^ 
XXI (1). 6-33 (1975) » PP. 22. 

114. Such as Christopher Wordsworth^ In his review of Manfri Fred Wood's 
autobiography In thg life of a Romany Gypsy^ In the Gtuxrdian rcvlw 
of books (Autumni 1973)# 

115* Further discussion In Hencocki op. oit* » (note 29). 
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116* Cohn» op* ait*0 (note 25) 1 P* 66* tt fs of course understandable 

that a narrow vtew of Roman! poltttcal tnvoWement would be obtained 
From observing only the American situation* Anne Sutherland cc/nments 
on this In her concluding paragraph; "***some Gypsies, like other 
ethnic groups, have organized themselves politically Into pressure 
groups* These groups are most vocal In England and France where 
demographic pressures are greatest* In America the movement |$ 
embryonic and as yet marginal, but destined to grow as the numbers 
of Gypsies grow and as the economic situation there worsens*^ (op* 
cit*^ note 108), p* 291. 

117* In the Birmingham Post^ July lUh, I973» p* 2* 

118* t would like to thank my friends Sowee Evans, Larry Marks» William 
Stewart, Walburga von Raff ler^Engel , Donald Kenrick, Gary Underwood^ 
Thomas Acton, Janet Tompkln$» Anne Sutherland, Sen Teasue^ Quzo 
Rodgers and others mentioned tn the footnotes^ whose suggestions 
In conversation and In correspondence added considerably to 
this paper* 
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